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LONGSHOREMEN ON 
DOCKS COVERED BY 
COMPENSATION LAW 


United States Supreme Court Sustains 
Award of New York State 
Industrial Board 




















FAILS TO UPHOLD REVERSALS 


Decision Reads That Dock or Pier is 
Merely Extension of Land; Mari- 
time Laws Don’t Apply 


By WM. WARREN DIMMICK 


A very recent decision by the United 
States Supreme Court, decided May 29, 
1922, holds that a longshoreman in- 
jured upon a dock, an extension of the 
land, is entitled to compensation with- 
in the meaning of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law of the State of New 
York. On May 15, 1918, Guiseppe Insana 
was employed as a longshoreman by 
the Nordenholt Corporation, engaged 
in unloading a vessel, lying in navigable 
waters within the Borough of Brooklyn, 
City .of New York. The cargo of 
the vessel consisted of bags of cement. 
These bags of cement _were hoisted to 
the dock and there tiered up by Insana 
and other longshoremen. While thus 
engaged, Insana slipped and fell on the 
dock. He sustained injuries resulting 
in his death from acute cardiac dilata- 
tion, and chronic valvular disease of 
the heart. When Insana fell a distance 
of seven or eight feet from a pile of 
these sacks, he struck his left breast 
upon either one of the sacks or upon 
the platform upon which the sacks were 
piled. 

Previous Condition a Question 

Whether or not the injured man had 
a previous bad condition of the heart, 
which contributed to the premature 
death of Insana, was a question of fact, 
conclusive with the State Industrial 
Board. 

Dr. Lewy, Chief Medical Adviser of 
the State Industrial Board, testified 
that, from the facts presented by the 
record, in his opinion, the injuries were 
such as might hasten the death of 
Insana. 

Board’s Award Affirmed 

The award of the State Industria’ 
Board was unanimously affirmed by the 
Appellate Division, Third Department 
of the Supreme Court in 193 App. Div., 
1, decided July 8, 1920. Six months 
later, the Appellate Division reversed 
the award upon the theory of the Court 
of Appeals of New York State in the 
decisions of Keator v. Rock Plaster 
Mfg. Co., 182 App. Div.,152; 224 N. Y., 
540, and Anderson v. Johnson Lighter- 
age Co., 182 App. Div., 152; 224 N. Y., 
539; (Insana v. Nordenholt Corp., 193 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Recognized leadership represents the 
highest goal of endeavor. Upon a 
leading institution rests the respon- 
sibility of maintaining the highest 
standards of business practice. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 


100 William St., New York 
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Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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PASSAGE OF DENISON 
BILL SHOULD PROVE 
AID TO INSURANCE 


Act Now. Before Senate to Place Sale 
of Securities Under Government 
Control 
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SERVES TO PROTECT WIDOWS 





Backed By N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
Chambers of Commerce and Invest- 
ment Bankers Association 





Former Comptroller of the Currency 
Carter Glass, when in office during the 
Wilson administration, stated that many 
thousands of dollars were being stolen 
annually from widows and others de- 
pendent upon life insurance policies as 
a sole means of their livelihood by un- 
scrupulous brokers and promoters of 


fraudulent securities. According to Mr. 
Glass, over $5,000,000 is taken from the 
public each year by Wall Street “bucket 
shops” and so-called investment houses 
who promote the sale of worthless stock 
through the United States mails and by 
clever salesmen. 

The recent investigations by the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office of the various 
brokerage houses that have become in- 
solvent or declared bankrupt have re- 
vealed the fact that the majority of the 
persons who have lost their money 
through these failures have either been 
working people, or those in moderate 
circumstances. Many of them have been 
widows who had taken their husbands’ 
life insurance money either to speculate 
with these bucket shops in buying 
stocks “on margin,” or else in the pur- 
chase of securities that have had little 
or practically no value. 


In order to prevent this wholesale 
pirating of the public’s money by these 
dishonest brokers, and “to prevent the 
use of the United States mails and other 
agencies of interstate commerce for 
transporting and for promoting or pro- 
curing the sale of securities contrary 
to the laws of the States and for other 
purposes,” an act known as the Denison 
“Blue Sky” Bill was recently passed by 
the House of Representatives almost 
unanimously and will shortly be brought 
before the Senate for final action of that 
body, 

State “Blue Sky” Laws Not Effective 

There are in many of the states cer- 
tain “blue sky” laws whose purpose is 
to prevent the sale or delivery of securi- 
ties that have not been sanctioned by 
the Securities Commissions of those 
states. But these laws are not consid- 
ered effective, or drastic enough, so that 
such a law as provided by the Denison 
bill is considered necessary by those 
who have made a study of the situation 
for years and have come in contact with 
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the problem it deals with in all of its 
phases. 

It is not in legitimate securities 
affording a safe return on their invest- 
ment and a fair income that such un- 
fortunates as widows and others depend- 
ing upon their life insurance funds in- 
vest, their money. In almost every in- 
stance they are the victims of unscru- 
pulous brokers and promoters of “fake” 
oil, mining and similar stocks who often 
find a way of getting around the dif- 
ferent “blue sky” laws now in force in 
the various states. 


Legitimate Securities Exempted 


For this reason the Denison bill 


exempts “securities issued or guaran- 
teed by the United States Government 
or any foreign government; National 
bank or Federal land bank or joint- 
stock land bank; any security issued or 
guaranteed either as to principal, in- 
terest or dividend by a corporation own- 
ing or operating a railroad or any other 
public utility service; any security is- 
sued by a corporation organized exclu- 
sively for educational, benevolent, fra- 
ternal, charitable or reformatory pur- 
poses; seeurities issued, outstanding, 
distributed and fully listed upon any 
organized stock exchange having an es- 
tablished meeting place in a city of over 
500,000 population, provided that actual 
transactions have occurred during each 
of the preceding twenty years in the 
purchase and sale of United States 
bonds or other bonds of any other of the 
classes exempted; any security issued 
by a State bank, trust company or sav- 
ings institution; any bonds or notes 
secured by a first mortgage lien on real 
estate or leasehold situated in the 
United States; negotiable promissory 
notes or commercial paper, and securi- 
ties issued by a corporation, firm, trust 
company, partnership, or association 
owning a property, business, or industry 
which has been in continuous operation 
not less than five years and which has 
shown during a period of not less than 
three years or more than ten years 
prior to the close of its last fiscal year 
average annual net earnings preceding 
the offering of such securities,” 

Following the passage of the Denison 
bill, it “will be unlawful for any person 
at any piace in any State, Territory or 
District of the United States, to deposit 
in, or cause to be deposited in, or trans- 
ported or delivered in any State, Terri- 
tory or District of the United States” 
any security that is not exempted by 
the act. And it will also be unlawful 
to solicit the sale of such securities by 
means of the United States mails or any 
other agency in these States, Territories 
and Districts in any manner whatsoever. 

Persons violating the Denison act 
will be punished by a fine of $2,000 for 
the first offense or imprisonment for 
not more than two years, and for each 
subsequent offense by a fine of $5,000 or 
for not more than five years imprison- 
ment, or by both. 


Powerful Organizations Support Bill 


The Investment Bankers Association, 
which is said to be the sponsor for the 
bill, is its chief exponent and supporter, 
although the New York Stock Exchange 
(which is exempted by the act), and 
various chambers of commerce through- 
out the United States, as well as other 
influential bodies, are known to be 
strongly in favor of it. 


In the hearings upon the Denison bill 
before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House of Rep- 
resentatives last February, George W. 
Hodges, of Remick, Hodges & Company, 
of New York City, representing the In- 

. vestment Bankers Association, said, 
“The question of fraud is really the one 
we are all after. The Investment Bank- 
ers Association are just as sincere as 
the blue-sky commissioners are to drive 
out all these fraudulent dealers. We 
have a selfish interest, as well as a 
public-spirited interest. We believe that 
the exemptions which have been made 
here are of securities where there is 
no question of fraud involved. There 
cannot be fraud in a railroad security, 
or public utility securities, or national 
bank stock, or all down the list of 
exemptions.” 


Heavy Lobby Against Bill’s Passage 

Certain interests who do not come 
under the exemptions of the Denison 
bill, as well as others who will probably 
be forced out of business if it becomes 
a law, are said to be organizing a pow- 
erful lobby at Washington to prevent 
its passage by the Senate when it is 
called up for action, In some respects 
the bill is not satisfactory to many who 
are known to be in favor of legislation 
of this character, but on the other hand 
until a better substitute is offered in 
its place, its passage will mean the 
saving of millions of dollars to people 
who can ill-afford to lose their money 
through speculation and the purchase 
of fraudulent stocks. 


Insurance Men Should Favor Denison 
Bill 


The enactment into law of the Deni- 
son “Blue Sky” bill should have the 
heartiest approval of the insurance 
world. It will prevent, in the first place, 
the yearly loss of insurance money to 
those dependent upon it for their liv- 
ing, such as widows and other bene- 
ficiaries of a similar character. In the 
second, it will serve to stimulate others 
in increasing their insurance policies 
as a safeguard for old age instead of 
wasting their money in “get-rich-quick” 
schemes and other fraudulent promo- 
tions of unscrupulous promoters. 

Many insurance companies have 
warned their clients time: and again 
through literature and other means 
against departing with their insurance 
money by “investing” in these very 
schemes that the Denison bill proposes 
to eliminate. But warnings of this kind, 
in many cases, have been in vain. Such 
a measure as the Denison bill is the 
only panacea for such an evil. In fact, 
the very statistics furnished by insur- 
ance companies themselves for the pur- 
pose of urging the public to increase 
their insurance policies as a precaution- 
ary measure against want in old age, 
have cleverly been adopted by various 
fraudulent stock promoters to further 
their own schemes. 














New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 





New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force’ - 
Total Insurance-in-Force - - 





New England Agents Write Persistent Business 





$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
609,415,082 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Company in America, writing 
$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 


Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increased 
and restored) .........eeeeeeeeeeeeeees- 9111,000,000 
Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 
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Bankers Life Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


95,000,000 





Geo. Kuhns, Pres. 








EUREKA LIFE PROMOTIONS 

Assistant Superintendent J. C. Jones, 
of the Eureka Life, at Frederick, Md., 
has been promoted to the position of 


superintendent of the Harrisburg, Pa., 
district. Mr. Jones’ promotion became 
effective July 3 








all the fall: 








night. 


“T am a life insurance agent, and my neighbor’s hyacinths have taught me an 
insurance lesson. It is not a new lesson—I knew it before—it is an old lesson newly 


My Neighbor’s Hyacinths 


“My neighbor has hyacinths; I have none. 





‘I am going to bring home about two dozen hyacinth bulbs some day and 
plant them along the border when the other flowers are gone.’ 
late fall, and I feared the bulbs would begin to grow, so I delayed getting them. Then 
there came a long, cold rain and a sudden freeze up—and it was too late: My neighbor 
planted his at the proper time; so he has hyacinths. There isn’t another flower in 
sight; the earth is bare and brown; but up from it have sprung, almost in a single 
night, these lovely racemes of clustered stars,—white, pink. purple,—purity, life, luxury. 
The odor of hyacinths is strongest at about eleven o’clock in the evening. 

“My neighbor’s hyacinths have taught me a lesson—several lessons. The first is, 
if you want hyacinths you must—must—must—plant the bulbs at the proper time. Ex- 
cuses do not make good anybody’s neglect of anything. Never! The second lesson is 
that hyacinths bloom when there is a dearth of other flowers. They are not hot-house 
plants; all they need is to be planted at the proper time. The snow may cover them, 
but with the first warm days of spring, when the earth is still cold and bare, the 
hyacinths awaken and fill the garden with beauty and the air with perfume. They 
herald the spring while other flowers are asleep; their fragrance is strongest in the 








I intended to have some. I kept saying 


But it was a warm, 














impressed and made more vivid. Especially now, while the voices of spring are calling 
upon every one to plant something, I feel more keenly than ever that life insurance 
has its proper season and that this proper season may pass in a night. The life insur- 
ance season is not indicated by the almanac, but any man may know when it is—it is 
when he has good health and a little money. It may last for years; it may end any 
day. And when it ends excuses are of no avail. There will be no life insurance policy 
payable when you die unless you get the policy when you can. My neighbor has 
hyacinths. I have none—because I failed to plant the bulbs. It is all my fault. 

“The life insurance policy matures at death,—when other investments are more 
likely to shrink in value than to increase and when income from labor is cut off; it 
brings the fragrance of a prudent and undying love in that darkest of nights that ever 
comes to a widowed mother. I shall never smell the perfume of a hyacinth again with- 
out thinking of a life insurance policy, and when I need a spur in my work I say: 
‘My neighbor has hyacinths. I have none; and it’s all my fault.’” 





From the letter of an agent of the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 
President. 
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NEW PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON 
Copy of Striking Painting Being Dis- 
tributed by George Washington 
Life Insurance Co. 





The George Washington Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Charleston, W. Va., 
has had painted a new portrait of 
George Washington, which is being re- 
produced in colors and is being hung 
in many offices, as it is not only of his- 
torical interest but makes a beautiful, 
decorative wall feature. The artist is 
Wilfred S. Conrow and the _ portrait 
shows the Father of His Country in a 
majestic position in his military uniform 
and standing upon a rock. : 

This painting has been on public ex- 
hibition in the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, and in the Ehrich Galleries, 
Fifth avenue, New York. Timothy Cole, 
the greatest engraver living and known 
to insurance men by reason of the fact 
that he made the engraving of the 
famous Hartford stag, used in all adver- 
tising matter of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company and the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity Company, said of 
the picture: 

“This Washington is really a great 
picture, a marvelously fine thing, a 
really monumental achievement,” 

Mr. Conrow is a Princeton man who 
has made a marked success as an artist, 
as he has had his paintings in various 
exhibits. He first attracted attention 
among the critics by showing that he is 
a keen student of color. 





MADE ASSISTANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 

C. J. Rogers, who for some time has 
been connected with the Frederick, 
Md., agency of the Eureka Life, has 
been promoted to an assistant super- 
intendent of that company and placed 
in charge of the Frederick, Md., de- 
tached office. Another assistant super- 
intendent appointed by the Eureka Life 
is Philip Lipke, former’y an agent con- 
nected with the Braddock, Pa., staff 
of that company. Mr. Lipke will con- 
tinue his association with the Braddock 
office. 





A. B. MOTT MADE ACTUARY 
The Midland Life of Kansas City has 
appointed A. B. Mott actuary. He was 


former’y with the actuarial department 
of the Travelers and later assistant 
actuary of the Missouri State Life. 
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Selecting Material In 
Building An Agency 


VIEWS OF JOHN E. MURRAY 





Mortality Reflects Quality of Pro- 
ducer; General Agent Should Not 
Write Personal Business 





In the family meetings of life insur- 
ance companies, when the general 
agents and leading personal producers 
get together there very often takes 
place some very plain talk on questions 
effecting the building of agencies. At 
the seventy-fifth anniversary meeting of 
the Penn Mutual Life, when that par- 
ticular subject was before the field men 
and the officers of the company, John E. 
Murray, of Murray & Walker, general 
agents at Cleveland, Ohio, gave as his 
views on the subject the following: 

Too many general agents are selected 
on the basis that they have demon- 
strated the fact that they can produce 
business through the personal writing 
of applications. It is a fine thing when 
a man demonstrates this ability, but it 
ig no sure sign that he possesses the 
qualities that will make him a success- 
ful leader of men. It may be that this 
very ability to write personal business 
will be a stumbling block in the path of 
his success as an organizer. 

Few personal producers are willing 
to spend the time, which, of course, is 
valuable because of the large returns 
from personal writing, in the slower 
process of building an organization, but 
from the standpoint of the company, the 
man who can build a five million dollar 
agency is infinitely more valuable than 
the one who can write a million of per- 
sonal business—yet under present con- 
ditions I feel rather sure that the writer 
of that amount of personal business will 
in the end be better off from the stand- 
point of ledger balance than the or- 
ganizer of the five million dollar agency. 

No general agent should be compelled 
to write a dollar of personal business, 
His time should be spent entirely in 
developing his field and his men, and 
his contract with his company should 
be on such a basis that he is properly 
remunerated for organization work 
alone. The men who can organize and 
inspire are only too few, and when one 
is discovered who has this God-given 


ability, he should give his entire time 
to it. 


When the producer of men goes, he 
leaves ten or twenty or thirty well- 
trained men who will go on producing 
business for the company they have 
been trained to believe in, and multi- 
plied millions of business will be the 
result as the years come and go, all 
primarily because some organizer had 
faith and vision and laid the foundation 
deep for an enduring organization. 

I believe all managers should be pro- 
moted from the ranks of the field men, 
but only after the field man has demon- 
strated by years of service that he has 
particular qualifications for the work to 
be done. Not a single manager should 
be selected except in that way. When 
the men in the field come to know that 
this is their company’s invariable rule, 
then they know they have something to 


be looked forward to, something to work 
toward. 


I have come to believe that we should 
g0 after (only) men who have been suc- 
cesses in some other line of endeavor, 
young men who have outgrown their 
jobs and are looking for larger oppor- 
tunities. We can say to such, “Here is 
a business you can enter without capi- 
tal, with satisfactory financial returns 
and business opportunities. In this busi- 
hess a man can go as far as he likes, it 
all depends on the price he is willing 
to pay in effort.” 

Show me the agency or company with 
4 persistently high mortality and I will 
demonstrate to you that in practically 
every case it is due to the class of 
agents soliciting that business. 














sEEFORE or after Philip, the father of Alex- 
ander the Great, ruled the Macedonians and 
made a real people out of them, one of their 
kings was a man called Perseus. He was very 
much of a wonder when it came to conquering 
small countries. He would notice some little, unpro- 
tected island and then he would ship a couple of 
hundred thousand Macedonians and gain a victory. At 
least he called them victories, so much so, in fact, that 
when he came home he would head a triumphal proces- 
sion through the main town. But he didn’t last long. 
Soon he ran up against a Roman, Aemilius Paulus, who 
proceeded to very beautifully, but temporarily, wipe 
Macedonia off the map. Paulus loaded up with 
Macedonian wealth and the Macedonian king, Perseus. 
Then it was that Perseus began to cry. He begged for 
mercy and when he found that Paulus intended to lead 
him through the streets of Rome, as he had led others, 
Perseus simply could not stand it. He threw himself 
on his knees, uttered unmanly cries and petitions and 
urged Paulus to spare him this humility. “Distressed 
valor challenges great respect, even from enemies,” 
remarked Paulus, “but cowardice, though never so 
successful, from the Romans has always met with 
scorn,” and he gave Perseus the choice of parading or 
being killed. Of course Perseus paraded. After it was 
over he addressed Paulus again something like this— 
“Oh, victor, had I but known the vicissitudes of fortune 
I would have prepared for adversity.” The foregoing 
tale is related but to reach this life insurance text. 
Nothing more need be said. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
Forrest F. Dryden, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Banks Selling Life 
Insurance Disapproved 


N. YY. UNDERWRITERS ' ACT 





Companies Engaging Bankers to Sell 
Insurance Censured in Resolution 
Against Such Practice 





Copies of resolutions adopted at the 
convention of the New York State 
Association of Life Underwriters, held 
at Elmira on May 23 last, relative to 
affiliations between insurance com- 
panies and the banks regarding life 
insurance, are being distributed to the 
superintendents of agencies in the state 
of New York by W. A. Baker, Jr., the 
secretary of the organization. 

While the association appreciates 
and commends the hearty co-operation 
of the banks and trust companies in 
advocating that the public adequately 
insure, it is convinced that any direct 
or indirect affiliation between’ insurance 
companies and other financial ingstitu- 
tions, their officers or employes, in 
writing life insurance is detrimental not 
only to such institutions but to the 
public as well. 

Understanding that certain life in- 
surance companies are, or have in con- 
templation, employing certain officers 
or employes of banking and other finan- 
cial institutions to write life insurance 
in New York State the association 
adopted the following resolution: 

That, we, the New York State Asso. 
ciation of Life Underwriters for the 
best interest of all concerned, do not 
approve such methods for the following 
valid reasons: 

First—The service to policyholders 
would be inferior to that now furnished 
by life insurance representatives, 

Second—Would disturb the present 
harmony between insurance companies, 
banking institutions and the representa- 
tives of each. 

Third—Would not be conducive to 
high grade life underwriting, would de- 
stroy much of the good contributed by 
colleges, sales congresses and general 
agents to attract capable men. 

Fourth—Would tend to return to old 
pernicious practices, condemned by the 
public and eliminated by the untiring 
efforts of loyal farsighted men. 

Fifth—Insurance company officials can- 
not afford to tear down and disrupt 
agency loyalty and organization for what- 
ever volume of business may be ob- 
tained from this source. 

Sixth—Banking institutions cannot 
afford to jeopardize the trust imposed 
in them by reason of any monetary 
interest in placing of life insurance 
through their officers or employes. 

It was also resolved that the associa- 
tion warmly commends the banks 
which, seeing the danger of such 
methods, have refrained from it, and 
that the life insurance companies and 
their representatives be requested to 
cancel all outstanding arrangements of 
this kind, for the good of the public, 
and decline to make similar contracts 
in the future. 





The E. A. Woods Agency educational 
campaign in the Pittsburgh district 
which closed last month, is considered 
successful by the officials of the com 
pany. During the campaign $170,000 
was written to insure the education of 
children. It is announced that while 
the campaign is closed, the effort to 
write this policy will be continued. 





Managers of the E. A. Woods Agency 
will leave July 18 to attend the Equitable 
Educational conference which will be 
held in Beamis Point. 





Clem J. Howland has been elected 
president of the Johnstown Life Under- 
writers Association. _A. H. Kelly has 
been elected president and Harry Shaw, 
secretary, of the Altoona association. 
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Some Instalment Settlement Problems 


By CHANDLER BULLOCK, Counsel State Mutual Life 
No. 2 


There are cases where a larger per- 
centage of insurance on instalment 
settlement is desirable. However, few 
can intelligently disagree with this 
statement that is made in the same 
editorial, which I will now quote. 

“All men why are insurable should 
have some of both kinds,” referring Lo 
immediate payment and income insur- 
ance. 

Naturally in this paper I cannot un- 
dertake an exhaustive discussion on 
this point raised in the Courant, but 
it should be noted and carefully con- 
sidered. It is based on common sense. 
Of course, everything depends upon 
how much property in addition to in- 
surance an insured may leave when 
he dies. But on this very point we 
have been busy quoting as an insur- 
ance argument the statistics from the 
Probate and Surrogate Courts to the 
effect that 95 to 97% of those leaving 
estates to be administered, leave less 
than $5,000. Do not forget these very 
statistics when you advise a_ policy- 
holder concerning long deferred-settle- 
ment methods. Remember also that 
whatever methods are chosen by the 
insured during his lifetime and ac- 
cepted by the company, they must be 
followed by the company after his 
death. That is the trust imposed on us. 

Another point home office officials 
of all companies are urging. Field men 
must advise against requests for disposi- 
tion of proceeds that bring in too many 
contingencies, or too many contingent 
payees. Such complications will work 
against the future of the business. Most 
prospects and policyholders can be, and 
should be—in the interest of the busi- 
ness—talked out of some of their con- 
tingent, whims. These requests for de- 
ferred sett'ements are like wills, except 
that most of them operate longer, and 
are more complicated than the average 
will. Under the average will full set- 
tlement is made in two years; the de- 
ferred settlement of insurance pro- 
ceeds seldom takes less than ten years 
and is too often attempted over two 
generations. There again you must not 
forget the very argument you use in 
writing business. Agents of all com- 
panies quote statistics showing (en- 
tire'y depending on the jurisdiction) 
that anywhere from 8% to 30% of the 
wills made are contested or brought 
into court in some way other than in 
the. plain process of settlement. So 
you say, avoid wills and leave your 
money by life insurance. A very 
proper and good argument. But in the 
name of common sense let us not make 
deferred settlement agreements that, 
because they are more complicated 
than wills, will invoke more contests, 
more doubts, more litigious delay than 
wills ever do—all to the future detri- 
ment of our business. 

One Day to Draw a Will 

Remember that the best lawyers in 
the United States are drawing wills 
and spending days on a single will 
alone. Where trusts are involved, you 
will find the percentage of contests is 
high even in these wills so prepared. 
I mention this to show that no legal 
talent in insurance companies can pre- 
pare the more complicated disposition 
of proceeds with any certainty of its 
not getting into the courts later. 

Take a very usual case of a de- 
ferred payment, under our Option C. 
A wife and four children are involved. 
The time of the death of the insured 
and his five dependents is the im- 
portant factor. In brief, there are six 
people involved who can die in exactly 
seven hundred and twerity different 
orders of death. So when we write 
what may seem like a simple request 
providing for all the future of these 
Six people under Option C, we must 
leave no loopholes, we must provide 


exactly how the money goes covering 
every one of these different orders of 
death—not always easy. A detail 
lawyer—what was once called a Phila- 
delphia lawyer—might spend a week 
on some requests we receive—and then 
leave some holes in it. What I am 
coming to is this. We do not object 
to bringing in children—we advise it. 
Insurance is designed to protect your 
real dependents. When, on top of chil- 
dren, however, you attempt to bring in 
several grand children (usually un- 
born), or bring in as contingent benefi- 
ciaries brothers and sisters of the in- 
sured, or nephews and nieces, you are 
nutting up cases where the _ possible 
beneficiaries may die in some thousand 
different orders of death. This is ac- 
tually so, without any exaggeration. 
Such a wholesale order, such an attempt 
to forecast all the possible situations 
in an entire family tree for two genera- 
tions in the future, ig apt to be an in- 
vitation into the law and equity courts 
of the future. 

The two companies doing the largest 
business in the world are the strictest 
of all as to the disposition of deferred 
payments. Neither accepts an agree- 
ment to pay beyond a primary and a 
secondary set of beneficiaries—whether 
ultimate or contingent, or their estates, 
or that of the insured. These com- 
panies be'ieve these limits necessary 
for the future welfare of the business, 
because beyond them lies——not service 
—but confusion, delay, dissatisfaction. 
And that is what the rest of us believe. 
Within these very broad limits lies all 
the real, staying business there is. 

Options 

Our Option A method of paying out 
the proceeds in ten to twenty-five years 
instalments certain is an excellent one. 
The same with Option B and the month- 
ly income po'icies. None are methods 
which are easily abused by too remote 
deferment of the ultimate payment 
They involve part principal payments 
beginning in a year after the insured’s 
death at the latest—and thus the size 
of the periodic payments is usually not 
so meager as to keep a_ beneficiary 
in a pinched or distressing condition. 

Our Option C, the deposit option, is 
an excellent settlement option and a 
most popular one. It is capable of 
many things; it is a’so more capable 
than any other of being improperly 
used—and sometimes it is. Some are 
running wild on the deposit method of 
settlement. I have touched on this sub- 
ject in a prior address, but we must 
again emphasize certain angles of it. 

Let us take a concrete case. The 
case method of discussion is used fre- 
quently as bearing on the proper plac- 
ing of insurance. It is well used and 
it can, and should, be used to bring 
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up points for discussion in connection 
with the disposition of the proceeds of 
insurance, which is of equally vital im- 
portance. I am going to take a case 
that I know about. The insured is 
without doubt one of that vast majority, 
one of that 97% that statistics show 
leave estates of less than $5,000. He 
is a fair money earner, a small retail 
merchant; he has a wife and two minor 
children, both boys—(though it would 
be no different if one of them were 
a girl), the oldest not yet 10. He 
spends his income as most do; his sav- 
ings are his life insurance deposits. 
All this presents a very usual situation 
both as to family and finances. He 
has been wise enough the last five 
years to take out $20,000 of insurance, 
two $5,000 and a final $10,000. This 
policyholder has grouped together all 
these three: policies, totalling $20,009, 
and requested that all the principal 
sum be held by the company under 
Option C and the interest income paid 
to his wife during her lifetime and 
then to the two boys during their life- 
time, the principal sum to be distributed 
only at the deaths of the sons. How 
many believe that is a well advised 
distribution of insurance proceeds? Yet 
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I can probably discover on our records 
a number of similar requests under 
similar circumstances. 

Those who advised such request 
doubtless felt that under Option C with 
an interest income at 4.6%, or $920 
annua ly, the family could get by on 
that amount, taken in connection with 
$3,000 to $5,000 in other property. Per- 
haps they could, but the widow would 
be only one leap ahead of the wolf all 
the time—at least until her young chil- 
dren became capab'e of earning money. 
However, the children are quite young 
(ag they are apt to be if an insured 
dies before his expectation) and their 
money earning period would not begiu 
for some years. 

Errs in Three Particulars 

That request errs in three particulars. 
The first error is that there is no lump 
sum payment whatever. Some might 
Say, as per the excellent editorial I 
have quoted from, that that insurance 
in the amount of $20,000 should be di- 
vided $10,000 in a lump sum payment 
and $10,000 in instalment payments. 
Anyway, at least $5,000 should be paid 
to that widow or the insured’s estate, 
in a Jump sum payment. 

There is always need for ready money 
at the time of the insured’s death. It 
must be remembered that the property 
that mav be left besides the insurance 
is apt to be tied up in the home or 
some other real estate, or in the in- 
sured’s business; it is seldom in ready 
available money in any quantity. In- 
surance proceeds in a lump sum are 
needed for a dozen different things— 
to help adjust the settlement of the 
insured’s business, or possibly to pay 
off, or pay down, a mortgage on the 
home, or to square up other debts. A 
widow in that situation with young 
children can find plenty of most needed 
and wise uses for some lump sum 
money before any promoters get to her 
—and if she does not have it, some 
regrettab'e unnecessary sacrifice faces 
her. If the policyholder felt he could 
not trust his widow at all, the lump 
sum should have been payable to his 
own estate. 

The other $15,000 can be paid under 
Option C. But here occurs the second 
error of the insured. He has nailed 


up all the principal sum so that the 
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widow cannot draw a cent of\ it during 
her lifetime. In seven or eight years 
those minor children are going to reach 
the age where their education is ex- 
pensive. She cannot support herself 
and her family and educate two chil- 
dren properly on a thousand dollars, 
the interest income. The children 
should be given a decent chance to 
get an education and training to main- 
tain the same class and station their 
father was accustomed to. That is 
what the father wanted and would have 
tried to arrange had he received the 
right advice. 
$5,000 Educational Policy 

A $5,000 educational policy would 
have been desirable, but if the deposit 
option, our Option C, is to be used, the 
widow in this case should have been 
specifically given the right to with- 
draw a thousand dollars a year from 
the principal sum during the four or 
five years during which the final, tech- 
nical, or higher education of these chi!- 
dren would ordinarily occur. The in- 
sured in not giving this right to the 
widow has, without proper advice, put 
a direct obstacle in the way of the 
future of his own boys. : 

The third error in this request is 
this. The insured not only did not 
give his widow the right to withdraw 
any of the principal sum, but he denied 
it to his sons during their lifetime. The 
principal sum was to be paid only to 
them at their deaths. How many think 
that is a fair deal under these very 
usual circumstances of family condi- 


‘tions and property? We go farther and 


state that even with the more wealthy 
men, who will leave considerable prop- 
erty outside of their insurance, it is 
not advisable to deny the sons or 
daughters of the insured during their 
lifetime the right to withdraw the prin- 
cipal sum retained by the company un- 
der our Option C. We believe, as a 
general principle, requests denying 
such right to them at the maturer ages 
will make enemies for our business ulti- 
mately. It is not giving good service 
in the disposition of proceeds. Under- 
stand I am referring now to Option C 
agreements. . 

To understand whether this is ser- 
vice, or servitude, that is being given 
to, or imposed upon, the second genera- 
tion, we should look at it from the view- 
point of the latter. Let each one of 
you transp'ant himself into the shoes 
of such a son. You are the hypotheti- 
cal son of the father who left insurance 
in the way I have detailed. Your 
mother has deceased and you have be- 
come of age. The $5,000 or so your 
father left in addition to his insurance 
had to be spent long ago by your 
mother, because of his restrictive con- 
ditions under Option C. But even if 
it were not spent, you and your brother 
would only have $2,000 or $2,500 each 
—that might be quite likely a half in- 
terest in the home. In any event it 
hardly amounts to much. The fact re- 
mains that your father left $20,000 in 
insurance, all of which an insurance 
company is holding and is giving 4.6% 
on, and you cannot get it out during 
your lifetime. You become thirty or 
thirty-five or forty. You have reached 
full maturity and discretion. You very 
much need more capital in your line 
of business (and who does not need 
more capital?). Just a few thousand 
more to pay off debts, or for further 
development of your business, means 
everything to you and your future. The 
money exists, but it is tied up, you 
cannot, touch it. The sum is held tigh 
by an insurance company, just as if 
you were not a real man, with a real 
Tesponsibility and discretion. A _pit- 
tance of an income on'y is yours. If 
you had those few thousand dollars 
yourself, it would give you your chance, 
the opportunity you have been looking 
for. But you must pass Opportunity 
by on the other side of the street. You 
are just a pensioner on your father’s 
Own insurance money. 

Tying Up Money 

Sound thinkers on this subject be- 
lieve it is a mistake in most all cases 
to tie up the principal money during 
the lifetime of the second generation, 


(especially as to the sons of the in- 
sured). We will do it, understand that, 
‘but it is generally an error to do it. If 
we want the insurance business written 
on the lives of the present day fathers 
to be blessed by, to be of real servica 
to, the coming generation, and you use 
Option C, distribute the principal in 
and to that second generation, when 
they are 30 or 35 or 40 at the latest. 

Of course there are some exceptions, 
I admit. In the case of the policy- 
holder who is a rich man and fears his 
sons are failures or fatheads, or utterly 
irresponsible, then perhaps he can pen- 
sion them off and have the principal 
proceeds all retained by the company 
during their entire lifetime. But most 
sons are not that, even of the wealthy 
men. When they become 35 and 40 
they reach maturity, years of discretion. 
They will be then active participants 
in running the business of the world. 
If anybody is te be trusted with money, 
with capital, it is such men at that 
age, the sons of our present policy- 
holders. If they are not then to be 
safely entrusted with capital, who can 
be? 

I have hoped through a discussion 
of this concrete case to give you some 
constructive ideas in regard to the dis- 
position of proceeds. The whole sub- 
ject is of growingly vita! importance. 
An exhaustive discussion of the various 
methods of deferred settlement is im- 
possible in the limits of this paper; | 
have merely tried to mention an angle 
or two sometimes overlooked. 

The future presents a vast field for 
splendid service by the company on 
these lines when our settlement options 
are intelligent'y and wisely used. Let 
us see that they are so used. As the 
years go by a policyholder’s amount of 
insurance changes and his family situ- 
ation and financial condition alter. 
Then a revision of his prior existing 
requests should be considered. An in- 
dividual is apt to make a new will 
every few years for these reasons. To 
have our deferred settlement agree- 
ments give the best service, the same 
periodic revision should obtain. It is 
the important service that our agents 
must perform in these poticy settle- 
ment agreements that helps elevate the 
work of our field men to the dignity 
of a real profession. 

It is a most satisfactory feeling to 
be connected with the institution of 
life insurance which unfolds each year 
such limitless opportunities for expan- 
sion and trusteeship. As somebody h 
said, three particular statements can 
be truthfully made about life insurance 
~—(1) No other business has a higher 
or better motive. (2) None is con- 
ducted with greater integrity. (3) None 
has produced more magnificent resu'ts. 
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The Northwestern Mutual Life prints 
the following interesting income settle- 
ments under policies issued by that 
company. This is fine material for the 
agents work kit bag. 

In 1909 the insured, a resident of New 
York, age 53, applied for a policy. He 
died in 1911. 

Insurance proceeds $50,000. One-half 
of proceeds to widow for ten years 
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vidual would be overwhelming. 
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certain and for life thereafter, payable 
monthly. Widow (55 at death of in- 
sured) has received all of the ten in- 
stallments and is now receiving $139.53 
each month as long as she lives. On 
the other one-half, she is receiving 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent per 
annum and dividends, payable monthly, 
amounting to $97.18 each month at 
present. Upon her death, 3/5 of the 

portion he'd at interest, goes to a 

daughter in ten installments certain 

and for life thereafter, payable monthly, 
and one-fifth to each of two sons in one 
sum. Three annual premiums of $2,- 

973.50 paid. 

In 1910 a resident of Wisconsin, age 51, 
secured a policy. It became a claim 
in 1913: 

Proceeds $90,000. Widow, now age 
59, is receiving monthly installments 
of $154.83 (with dividends) for 25 years 
certain and thereafter will receive an 
annuity of like amount as long as she 
lives. Should she die before the 25 
years have been completed, the install- 
ments certain and dividends remaining 
unpaid are to be paid to two daughters, 
or survivors, who were named as con- 
tingent beneficiaries. Two daughters, 
age 35 and 29, are now receiving month- 
ly installments of $107.36 and $104.49 
(with dividends) respectively, for 25 
years certain and thereafter an an- 
nuity of like amount as long as either 
of them lives. Should either one of 
them die before 25 years have been 
comp'eted, the remaining installments 
certain and dividends are to be paid to 
the wife and surviving daughter or the 
survivor. Four annual premiums of 
$4,613.40 paid. 

A Pennsylvanian, age 35, applied to the 
Company in 1919. Later in the same 
year he died: 


Proceeds $10,000. A daughter, now 


14 years is receiving an income of 3 

per cent per annum (with dividends) 

payable monthly, with privilege of with- 

drawing principal when 35. One annual 

premium of $442.30 paid. 

In 1921 the company issued a policy to 
a forty-six-year-old citizen of the state 
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of Maine. He died that same year. 

Proceeds $20,000. Widow now 45, is 
receiving a monthly income of $103.07 
(with dividends) for 15 years and $27.- 
27 (with dividends) for 20 years. Four 
children, three sons and one daughter, 
are named as contingent beneficiaries, 
who are to receive payments, should 
widow die before the 15 or 20 years are 
completed; with the provision that the 
interest of the sons is to terminate 
when each one reaches the age of 18 
years. Two semi-annual premiums of 
$165.60 paid. 

When forty-five years old, a certain 
resident of Michigan secured a policy 
in this company. In the same year, 
1920, but after his change of age, he 
took an additional policy. He died 
in 1921: 

Proceeds $20,000. Widow, now 58, to 
receive income of 3 per cent per annum 
(with dividends) payable quarterly as 
long as she lives. On her death, in- 
come goes to son, with privilege of 
receiving the proceeds in cash when 
30 years of age. Two annual premiums 
of $580.60 and $609.00 paid. 

In 1915 a resident of Oklahoma, then 
age 40, applied for a policy. Five 
years later, in 1920, at age 45 he pur- 
chased an additional one. Both poli- 
cies became claims in 1921: 
Proceeds $50,811. Widow 45 to re- 

ceive income of 3 per cent per annum 

(with dividends) payable monthly, un- 

til children reach the ages 25, 17 and 

16, respectively, when her _ interest 

ceases and income goes to said children 

in monthly payments for ten years 
certain and as long thereafter as each 
one lives. 

A Wisconsin man, ane 48, was insured 
in 1920. In 1921 his policy became a 
claim by death: 
Proceeds $5,000. Monthly income of 

$27.57 (with dividends) to widow 45 

for twenty years. Should she die be- 

fore twenty years have been completed, 
remaining income goes to son. Two 
annual premiums of $213.10 paid. 

In 1919 a resident of New York obtained 
a policy, at age 49. It became a 
claim in 1921: 

Proceeds $9,070. Monthly income of 
$50.01 (with dividends) to widow, now 
44, for 20 years certain and for life 
thereafter. Should she die before the 
20 years have been completed, the com- 
muted value of the remaining income 
ceriain to be paid in one sum to four 
daughters of the insured. Two annual 
premiums of $428.38 were paid, includ- 
ing extra premiums for D. 8. B. agree- 
ment. 

A resident of Maine, secured a policy. in 
1919, at age 60. He died in 1921: 
Proceeds $2,042. Monthly income. of 

$19.64 ((with dividends) to mother of 
insured, now 87, for ten years. Should 
she die before the ten years have ex- 
pired, remaining monthly income to be 
paid to daughter of insured. Two an- 
nual premiums of $148.58 paid. 

In 1921 we received claim papers on a 
policyholder who purchased his first 
policy in New York in 1904, at age 39. 
He purchased additional policies in 
1909, 1911, 1912 and 1920: 

Proceeds $60,000. Widow receives 
an income of three per cent per annum 
on principal, payable monthly (with 
dividends) during her life time. At 
her death, income to be paid to two 
children, with provision that upon the 
death of either one of them, his or her 
share of proceeds be paid to the sur- 
viving children of the one deceased in 
one sum. 

A resident of Colorado purchased a polli- 
cy in 1915 at age 40. In 1919 he took 
an additional one. Both became 
claims in 1921: 

Proceeds $11,000. Monthly income 
of $59.16 (with dividends) to widow 
46 for twenty years certain and as long 
thereafter as she may live. Should she 
die before twenty years have been com- 
pleted, monthly income for remaining 
years goes to two daughters. 

In 1920 a fifty-two-year-old resident of 
Ohio joined the ranks of North- 
western Mutual members. His policy 
became a claim in 1922: 
Proceeds $25,000. Widow 51, to re- 

ceive income of 3 per cent per annum 


(with dividends) payable monthly. On 
her death, income goes to daughter, 
with privilege after reaching the age 
of 40 years of changing to an income 
certain for such number of years as she 


may select and for life thereafter. 
Eight quarterly premiums of $370.00 
paid. 





+ EUREKA LIFE BUYS HOME 
Company Has Taken Title to the Bible 
House on East Fayette Street, 
Baltimore 





The Eureka Life Insurance Company, 
of Baltimore, recently purchased prop- 
erty at 8-10-12 East Fayette street, 
Baltimore, which property will be im- 
proved and will be occupied as a per- 
manent home by the company. 

Among changes which will be made 
in The Bible House will be an outside 
elevator to lower automobiles into the 
basement of the building which will 
be used for parking purposes and 
garage. President John C. Maginnis, 
of the Eureka Life, states that this 
subway garage, similar to those now 
to be found in New York and Boston, 
was conceived to solve the lack of 
parking space. 

The outside of the building will be 
cleaned and a number of partitions 
inside will be torn down and re-divided 
to suit the needs of the company. The 
Kureka Life is forty years old and h» 
occupied the building which it will 
leave at 9 East Franklin street for 
thirty years. 

This progressive step has long been 
contemplated by President Maginnis as 
the growth of the Eureka Life makes 
necessary the acquirement of more 
space to handle its affairs. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
MEETING 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Spe- 
cial & District Agents’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Milwaukee 
Monday, July 23. 





UPHOLD INSURED’S STATEMENT 





Court Decides Proof of Magnetic Heal- 
ing is Not Contradictory to 
Her Application 





In an action brought to recover upon 
a policy of life insurance it appeared 
that the insured woman made a state- 
ment in her application to the effect 
that she had not been attended by a 
physician for ten years, during whicn 
time she had typhoid fever and that a 
certain Dr. Bryan was her last attend- 
ing physician. These answers the in- 
surance company claimed were false. 

There was no evidence that the in- 
sured had been attended by a physician 
at any time from the occasion of the 
typhoid fever in 1909 to May 26, 1919, 
the date of the application. It did ap- 
pear, however, that a so-called “magnetic 
healer” had visited her in April, 1919, 
several weeks before the insurance poli- 
cy was issued by the defendant com- 
pany. 

The Appel’ate Court of Indiana, upon 
these facts, unanimously held that the 
testimony of the magnetic healer, that 
the insured had been treated a few weeks 
before the issuance of the policy and 
was then in ill health, was not con- 
tradictory of the statements in the ap- 
plication of the insured to the effect 
that she had not ben attended by a 
physician for ten years (Western & 
Southern Life Insurance Co. v. Angel, 
134 N. E. Rep., 671, Advance Sheets of 
April 18, 1922).-: 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
MORTALITY 

That death claim. losses have recent- 
ly beén running light is evidenced bv 
the fact that during the week May 25- 
June 1, only 17 claims, representing 
$21,407, were received. Of these 17 
claims, there was no policy for over 
$2,000, and only one life on which there 
was more than one policy in force 
(there being two policies of $1,000 each 
on this life). In detail, there were nine 
policies for $1,000 each, six policies for 
$2,000 each and three small policies 
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AN INDUSTRIAL NEED— 
GROUP INSURANCE 


Many opportunities exist today for the Agent who includes in 
his equipment attractive Group contracts. 


Industry has recognized its need of this protection. A 
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groups with equal facility and same protection. 


A well organized Group Department with a staff of trained 
representatives are prepared to assist the Agent in presenting 
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MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Home Office 
St. Louis 


Health Group 








for amounts less than $250 each, the 
smallest being for $61. 

Of the 17 lives, seven were over 75 
years of age at death and six 50 or 
over. The ratio of actual to expected 
mortality for the week was 12%. To 
find a single week in which the claims 
received were lower than above stated, 
we must go back to the week ending 
August 19, 1920, when the amount was 
$16.504, which was the lowest week 
for many years. 

The estimated ratio of actual to ex. 
pected mortality from January 1 
through June 1 of, this year was 5” 
while for the same period in 1921 it 
was 70.9. The ratio of actual to ex. 
pected mortality for the entire calendar 
year 1921 was 57.93%. 

As of June 1 the decrease in amount 
of claims this year from the corre- 
sponding period last year was $452,421, 
while the estimated mortality savings 
this year through June 1 were $751,391 
as against $486,513 for the similar 
period last year—Conmutopics. 





DIAMOND RING FOR J. M. YATES 

A special train from Chicago brought 
eighty-five Pennmutualmen from the 
west to the seventy-fifth anniversary 
meeting, the train being under the 
management of John M. Yates, office 
manager for W. A. Alexander & Co, 
general agents at Chicago. When it 
reached Philadelphia, the agents and 
their ladies walked over to the hotel 
headed by F. B. Cresswell, gerieral 
agent at Ottuma, Iowa, costumed ag 
William Penn. The special train was 
met at Broad Street Station by a recep- 
tion committee headed by Vice-Presi- 
dent William H. Kingsley. The train 
party at one session presented Mr, 
Yates with a diamond ring. 





CONN. MUTUAL’S BIG INCREASE 

The Connecticut Mutual Life has is- 
sued a daily record sheet showing the 
status of the company’s issued business 
on a comparative basis for the past 
two years. As will be noted the record 
indicates an increase for the current 
year over that of the past year during 
the same period. The record is as fol- 


lows: 
1921 1922 

June 30 $221,500 $357,510 
Total in month... 5,462,394 7,711,515 
Total in year..... 36,042,394 38,385,111 

Comparison (1922 with 1921) 
Increase for the day ........ $160,010 
Increase for the month ..... 2,249,121 
Increase for the year ....... 2,342,690 





Mr. Familyman, I find 
myself in the unique 
position of being able 
to deliver to your wife, 
within a few days after 
your death, $10,000 in cash which will 
not be an inheritance from your estate 
and will not be subject to any inheri- 
tance tax, says the International Life 
agent. All I am going to ask you to 
do is to pay the taxes on this money 
while you are living. Don’t you think 
it is worth your while to add this sum 
to what your wife and family will have 
when you die? 

If you own a piece of land or stock 
in a corporation or business institution, 
it has probably cost you one hundred 
cents on the dollar to acquire it and 
you are going to pay taxes on it as 
long as you live, and when your wife 
and family receive it at your death 
there is going to be another stiff in- 
heritance tax for them to pay. This 
property that I am speaking to you 
about will cost you no initial outlay to 
purchase it, except to pay the taxes 
on it every year or, if you prefer, | 
wil make a special arrangement with 
you for paying the taxes on a slightly 
larger amount over a limited number 
of years, so you need not bother about 
paying them all your life and then 
again, Old Man, I am talking to you 
about paying your beneficiary cash and 
not the other kind of property that 
you now own which may depreciate 1 
value. 


Where Taxes 
Cannot 
Injure You 
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SOME EQUITABLE FACTS 


The Equitable has faithfully served the public for over sixty-two years. 
It is one of the largest and strongest financial organizations in the world. 


It is a great human welfare institution with a membership of nearly a 
million thrifty, far-sighted persons banded together for mutual protec- 
tion, whose combined insurance aggregates $2,817,970,732. 


Its assets are safely and profitably invested, and its large Surplus Re- 
serves guarantee its stability regardless of financial conditions. 


It paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries $83,678,764 in 1921. Its Total 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization total 
$1,458,653,991. 


In 1921 it paid 8,919 Domestic Death claims. Of these, 8,804 (or 98.7%) 
were paid within one day after receipt of due proof of death. 


Its Mortality Rate for the year 1921 was the lowest in the history of the 
Society. 


Its Refunds (Dividends) to Policyholders in 1921 were $18,745,639, and 
it has set aside $26,148,772 to pay the Refunds due in 1922. 


It was the first company to make policies incontestable after one year. 


It was the first company to demonstrate that a policy could be paid as 
promptly as a bank draft. 


It was the first company to insure large numbers of employes in a body 
on the Group Insurance plan, with scientific medical inspection substi- 
tuted for personal medical examination. 


It has devised the Home Purchase Plan of insurance whereby a man of 
moderate means can own his own home and pay for it conveniently 
whether he lives or dies. 

It has developed a programme for the education and training of its 
agents in the principles of life insurance and in modern salesmanship. 


It maintains at its Home Office an Inheritance Tax and Business Insur- 
ance Bureau for the benefit of the insuring public. | 


Its policies are liberal, clear and comprehensive, readily adaptable to 
the diversified needs of the insuring public. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 




















Probably the most suc- 
cessful way to meet this 
sort of objection is one 
of the oldest and least 
used by insurance men 
today, according to “Protection.” 
The use of this short term rate will 
apply equally to lawyers, physicians, 
farmers, business men, or clerks, for 
the reason that if he is sincere in his 
objection as stated above, he can se- 
cure the insurance at a very small cash 
outlay with the privi'ege of making 
his regular deposit at soma future date 
when he anticipates he will be in funds, 
the advantage to him being that he can 
probably get the insurance at the time 
of your interview, assuming of course 
that he is then in good health, whereas 
in the course of three or six months, 
his physical condition might have 
changed and prevent his getting insur- 
ance at that time at standard rates. 


Answering 
“1 Can’t Pay 
For It Now” 


The use of this plan will do away 
with the taking of any notes by the 
agent for first premiums and places 


the assured in the more advantageous 
position of having regular premium de- 
posits fall due, one year from the due 
date of the regular premium deposit 
and will make for more permanency 
and reduce the possibility of lapse on 
the second and subsequent premiums. 

In presenting this plan to your pros- 
pect, there are several methods of do- 
ing so. One would be to explain in 
detail how the interim rate would ap- 
ply, another wou'd be simply to say to 
him that you have a plan which will 
carry him from now until next De- 
cember, at practically no cost, or still 
another plan would be to state that 
you can give him an option on the 
policy with the premium due in De- 
cember, and in _ ordinary’ business 
usages, an option necessarily carries 
with it the payment of a consideration, 
so that the actual payment of the in- 
terim rate need not necessarily ba 
mentioned until the policy is in hand 
for delivery and then the agent has the 
right to assume that the agsured ex- 
pected to pay the consideration for 
such option. In the meanwhile, it must 
be borne in mind, of course, that the 
assured is covered for the full amount 
of insurance during the period of such 
short term, or interim rate. 

* 6 @ 


Life insurance is 
indemnity to re- 
place the _ loss 
caused by the 
termination of 
the assured’s earnings, says ‘“Protec- 
tion” of the Maryland Assurance Cor- 
poration. 

Primarily this loss is usually due to 
premature death, but it is fast becom- 
ing recognized that this loss in many 
cases is due to debility of old age. And 
what is more pitiable than to see an 
old man or an old man and his life 
mate who perhaps have in their younger 
days enjoyed plenty even to extrava- 
gance, existing from day to day, with- 
out friends, and without funds to meet 
the real necessities of life, simply ex- 
isting because they have to and await- 
ing the final call? The mental anguish 
of such is even greater than the physi- 
cal suffering. 

How much more comfortable must 
be the feelings of the father, and hus- 
band, who knows that while he is sav- 
ing money, in the safest possible way 
against a possible day of dependent old 
age, he is also perpetuating his income 
to his dependents should death cut 
short his career. 

The protection of the family should 
be the first consideration of every as- 
sured which the long term endowment 
in no sense detracts from but it does 


Why Long Term 
Endowments 
Should Have Appeal 


perform the added function of assuring 
a comfortab’e old age, not necessarily 
alone to the assured, but also the bene- 
ficiary who has perhaps grown old with 
him. 

The slight additional deposit neces- 
sary on the long term endowment is 
negligible to most assureds, especially 
if the additional service rendered by 
the long term endowment policy is thor- 
ough'y understood by him. 

To young men there is an instant 
appeal in the long term endowment 
and it is a means whereby life insur- 
ance is readily made a part of their 
future plans and is often a deciding 
influence in their future careers. 

Parents who have been farsighted 
enough to provide for their own old 
age not only relieve their children ot 
the financial responsibility of their sup- 
port, but the children are freer to ac- 
cept business offers of advantage which 
might take them away and which the 
children cou'd freely accept knowing 
that the old folks were comfortable. 
The young people in consequence have 
a better start in life. 

There is no gainsaying that endow- 
ment policies have been an intensely 
practical help in many, many cases. 

And if every wage-earner could be 
persuaded to invest ten percentum of 
his or her annua! earnings in long 
term endowment life insurance as a 
savings for old age there would be no 
need for poorhouses. 

* * * 


A wonderful'y stim- 


Every Pros-:ect ulating fact is that 
Is An you can learn some- 
Inspiration thing new and help- 


ful to you every time 
you talk to a prospect. With every 
man you canvass you become a better 
equipped agent, and therefore more suc- 
cessful. 

You become better informed as to 
handling and winning prospects. <A 
prospect is a marvelous machine that 
you can learn something new and profit- 


able regarding the working of every 
time you tackle one. How intensely 
important, then, that you tackle as 


many as possible. We can’t impress 
this deeply enough on you! 

Many agents, dull by nature (we 
mean just that) have made and are 
making big money writing life insur- 
ance by continuing to give the talk 
to just as many prospects every day 
as possible. Why? Because they can’t 
help but learn something new and help- 
ful from every individual canvassing 
experience they have al! through the 
day. And as your naturally slow brained 
may usually have dogged persistence, 
he piles up the big cash for himself 
by keeping going and being unable not 
to learn something from every pros- 
pect—something that makes winning 
come easier and easier right along. 

Keep going and you can’t help but 
pile up the money for yourse’f.—Inter- 
national Life. 


WANTED: 
Manager for Agency Depart- 
ment of Thoroughly Estab- 
lished High Grade Life Insur- 
ance Company. Wonderful 
opportunity for an experi- 
enced man who is looking 
for advancement and a per- 
manent connection. All an- 
swers strictly confidential. 

Address X. Y. Z. Co., care 

Eastern Underwriter 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST~STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 
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$ 28,308,449.13 
25,109,146.04 
303. 


199,303.09 
214,188,461.00 
1,897,435.45 
$27,720,705.42 











George Washington 
Life Insurance 
Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Opportunity for definite territory 
in West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 


Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 








CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this Company in good ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E, AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 
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Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK 
21 East 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
630 Widener Building 








Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
yWILL PAY THEM WELLI 














HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO 





NEW YORK 
WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 
The 62nd Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 
ORO IIR cats cusps wees ait $6,990,547 


Dee. BEV Re anhwsndeceis cevase caeead i 4,740,340 
Amount added to the Insurance 
COCTVO FORGE .vicsccicovcccdes 2,121,307 


MICNE occccccccesccccrcccscccoesece 1,964,050 
($642,638 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 53.44% 
I of the omens expected, 
nsurance in Force........... +++ $223,116, 
Admitted Assets ................. wre 


for ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
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Equitable’s New 
Conservation Dep’t 


A. G. BORDEN PLACED AT HEAD 





Progressive and Systematic Plan 
Adopted for Second Year 
Surrender Values 





“The Equitable’s conservation work is 
embraced in the definition of the word 
‘Client’.”. This emphatic statement of 
Albert G. Borden, the newly appointed 
head of the Equitable Life’s new de- 
partment of conservation and service, is 
the crux of the plan just put into opera- 
tion for the purpose of decreasing the 
number of policies which might lapse 
in the future and also of salvaging a 
large portion of the business that has 
lapsed within the past year. 

“In a letter to the managers and gen- 
eral agents of the Equitable sent out by 
President W. A. Day a few weeks ago,” 
said Mr. Borden, “stress was brought to 
bear upon the fact that a relatively 
large number of policies that lapse at 
the end of the first year makes the ques- 
tion of conservation at this time spe- 
cially important. Therefore to keep in 
force a considerable number of policies 
which might otherwise lapse, it was 
considered of advantage to allow policy- 
holders at the end of the second policy 
year surrender values which would be 
available as loan values to be used to- 
ward the payment of the second year 
premium. On all insurance policies, 
therefore, bearing a register date on 
and after April 1, 1920, and contingent 
upon the payment of two full years’ 
premiums, surrender and loan values 
are allowed subject to the same regula- 
tions now applying to policies on which 
three full years’ premiums have been 
paid.” 

An important part of the new plan 
embraces the distribution to the general 
agents and managers of a booklet on 
“Conservation of Business” wherein the 
plan and scope are fully dealt with. In 
it are treated initial underwriting, laps- 
ing of policies, maturing policies, exten- 
sion rules, reinstatement rules, book 
values, the advantage of restoration and 
various illustrations upon these sub- 
jects, 

Importance of Book Values 

“The importance of book values,” said 
Mr. Borden, “is particularly being called 
to the attention of our agents. Many 
of them fail to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of this subject. Many of our 
policyholders are now being shown that 
the book value, or increased cash value, 
of their premiums is actually larger 
than the premium beginning with the 
eleventh year. Thus on a convertible 
policy issued to a person at the age of 
35 the premium is $34.19; assuming the 
policy is continued the cash value at 
the end of the tweifth year is $304, 
while the cash value at the end of the 
eleventh year is $269, which shows an 
increased cash value of $35, whereas the 
premium as stated is only $34.19. The 
same thing holds true in our other 
policy forms. For example, at the age 
of 40 on an ordinary life policy, the pre- 
mium is $33.01. At the tenth year under 
our present dividend scale the premium, 
less the ensuing dividend, would be 
$25.18 and the increased cash value is 
$22. Thus the net cost for one year’s 
insurance at that age is $3.18.” 

Use of Lapse Cards 

Memorandum or lapse cards for the 
first year and second and subsequent 
years are sent by the home office to 
each general agent and manager under 
the plan in order that an agent or man- 
ager can protect his renewal equity by 
a knowledge of the transaction before 
the renewal receipt is returned to the 
home office. In connection with these 
cards a series of follow-up letters are 
addressed by the cashiers of the dif- 
ferent branches of the Equitable to de- 
linquent policyholders, so that the cash- 
lers may relieve the agents as much as 
possible from unnecessary details. The 
lapse cards are of two colors—green 
and white—in order to eliminate errors 
that were made in the past by cards of 


the wrong color being used and also so 
that every opportunity may be had for 
the restoration of policies during the 
coming months, even among those pol- 
icyholders to whom the second year sur- 
render value rule may not apply. 
New Plan Explained 

Mr. Borden, who is inspector of agen- 
cies at large, as weil as being in charge 
ot the Equitable’s conservation and ser- 
vice department, is preparing a letter 
to be sent by each branch manager and 
agent to former policyholders affected 
by the new second-year surrender value 
rule. This letter explains the value of 
the new plan, and with it will also be 
mailed a return card on which the pol- 
icyholder may express a desire for in- 
formation regarding his individual case. 
In a recent letter to the managers and 
general agents Mr. Borden requested 
each agency to co-operate with the cash- 
ier in giving these letters and inquiries 
prompt and careful attention. ‘There 
has been an unparalleled increase in 
the business of the Equitable during the 
past few years,” he writes, “but there 
has also been a large increase in the 
number of policies that have lapsed at 
the beginning of the second year. This 
is a serious matter, not merely from the 
standpoint of the initial cost of putting 
the business on the books, but because 
the harm done to life insurance in gen- 
eral, and the Equitable in particular, 
through such a large number of former 
policyholders, who do not feel their in- 
surance to be of sufficient value to keep 
it in force. The adoption of the new 
surrender value plan should cause a 
material reduction in the number of 
policies which lapse when the second 
year premium is due. It is our opinion, 
also, that a careful recanvass by each 
agent of his former policyholders who 
have allowed policies to lapse during 
the past fourteen months should pro- 
duce good results, aside from the actual 
amount of business restored.” 





CONDITIONS IN OKLAHOMA 





Stewart Anderson of Mutual Life Says 
State is Prosperous After Trip 
Through West 





Life insurance conditions throughout 
the State of Oklahoma are now back 
almost on a level with those prevai-ing 
before the world war. Like everywhere 
else the state felt the effects of de- 
pressed business, particularly in the 
agricultural field, following the signing 
of the armistice. During the years 
1919 and 1920 lapsed policies, increased 
at an alarming rate. A slightly better 
condition prevailed last year, but now 
the skies are rapidly clearing and signs 
of prosperity are to be seen on every 
hand. 

Such is the consensus of the business 
situation in Oklahoma with its conse- 
guent effect upon life insurance as ob- 
tained by Stewart Anderson, advertis- 
ing manager of the Mutual Life, who 
recently returned from an _ extended 
trip to the southwestern state. ‘Ok’a- 
homa is dependent upon its agriculture,” 
Mr. Anderson said this week, “and it 
is far more important to the prosperity 
of, the state than is oil. That the tide 
has turned for the better in Oklahoma 
and general prosperity is in sight is 
shown by the fact that $650,000,000 of 
agricultural products were produced and 
marketed in Oklahoma last year as com- 
pared with $250,000,000 in oil.” 





START HOLIDAY CONTEST 





Try to Bridge Summer Drop by Plan- 
ning Week-end Trip for Winners; 
Good June Record 





An inter-holiday contest has been in- 
augurated by the Hall & McNamara 
general agency of the Penn Mutual. 
The contest opened Ju'y 5, and will be 
continued until after Labor Day. The 
first twenty men to qualify under the 
contest rules will go on a week-end 
trip to the summer home of J. Elliott 
Hall at Beaver Lake, New Jersey. The 
company will be represented at this 
outing by some executive officer. 

Considerable sales stimulation has 


been accomplished by means of various 
contests inaugurated by David B. Adler, 
superintendent of agents. An “app-a- 
week” club has been started, operating 
In ten week periods. Seven men have 
qualified continuously at the close of 
the fourth week. 

Among the men prominent in last 
month’s business record are Robert BE 
Davidson who submitted 10 applications 
for a total of $192,000; Peter H. Me- 
Nulty who submitted 5 applications for 
$93,000; and John F. Clark who sub- 
mitted 9 applications for $72,000. The 
agency submitted $1,200,000 during 


June, making an excellent record for 
the month. 





MAINE SALES CONGRESS 





Underwriters Association of Maine Hold 
One Day Convention at 
Portland 
One of the most successful meetings 
of its kind ever held by the Maine 
Life Underwriters Association, both as 
to attendance as well as in the interest 
shown in the addresses delivered by 
the various speakers, was the One Day 
Sales Congress held last week by the 
association at Prout’s Neck, Portland 
Harbor, Maine. About 165 underwriters 
from all over the state, many of whom 
were women, journeyed to Portland to 
share in the festivities and discuss 
various subjects of primal importance 
to the life insurance business of the 

“Pine Tree State.” 

Following the usual forms of enter- 
tainment provided for such occasions 
the underwriters gathered at Prout’s 
Neck Hotel to listen to addresses bv 
Superintendent of Agencies Hoffman of 
the Union Central Life, and Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies, Myron 
Williams of the North Western Mutual 
Life. Other speakers were Dr. John 
A, Stevenson of the Equitab'e Life, and 


Mathew Walker of the Providence Life 
& Trust. 





NEW GUARDIAN AGENCY 


The Guardian Life opened a new 
agency at Delaware, Ohio, this week 
which will control the business in a 
small, compact territory in the central 
part of the “Buckeye State.” This 
newly established office is in charge of 
William McRoberts, who has a large 
and extended acquaintance in the two 
counties which are under his jurisdic- 
tion, having lived there for over thirty 
years. He was formerly engaged in the 
real estate business in Ohio and ex- 
tended his operations in the Northwest 
with a branch office at Fargo, North 
Dakota. Here he became interested in 
life insurance and was made manager 
for the state of the old W. M. Horner 
agency at Minneapolis. On account of 
his splendid record, he was transferred 
to his native state in 1919 and has been 
one of the most active underwriters of 
the Guardian in that territory. 


Why 85% 
refused to 


sell insurance 


ONE hundred young men— 
from waiters to college students 
—were asked whether they 
would consider selling life insur- 
ance as a vocation if assured a 
substantially increased income. 

Eighty-five per cent of them 


refused. More than half of the 
85 gave as their reason the 
indifferent and even hostile atti- 
tude of the public toward insur- 
ance and its salesmen. 

Such a situation is doubly injuri- 
ous: it keeps out of the insurance field 
the very of man most needed, 
and intensifies the difficulties of the 
men who do go out to sell. 

Until a nation-wide campaign ot 
education has changed the public’s 
attitude, there is little prospect of im- 
provement in the situation. Surely if 
steam-laundries, dairymen, and fruit 
growers can create in the public mind 
an entirely new conception of their 
commodities and service, the insur- 
ance world will not find it impossible 
to dissipate prejudice and build up 
universal prestige. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY 
Advertising 


New York 
Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston 
Cleveland London 











100% INCREASE 

The Fraser general agency, New 
York, of the Connecticut Mutual, re- 
ports an increase in paid-for business 
for June of more than 100% over June, 
1921. The agency is growing steadily 
and is in the best shape of any time 
since its organization, four years ago. 
It has led all general agencies of, the 
company both in amount of paid-for 
business and in the number of lives 
covered during the last year. Three 
new writers have been added to the 
organization this week. 





Malcolm Adam, assistant supervisor 
of applications and in charge of the 
legal division of the Penn Mutual Life, 
has been elected professor of insurance 
law at the Temple University Law 
School, Philadelphia. His subject em- 
braces the laws of all known forms of 
insurance. 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 





Net Admitted Assets, December 31, 1921........ $10,007,098.20 


New Insurance Paid for 1921..........+..+> 


eee» 20,444,282.00 


Paid For Insurance in Force December 31, 1921.. 87,648,741.00 





The Pan-American writes a complete line of Accident and Health 
policies which are modern and up-to-date in every respect. Our Sub- 
standard Department has broadened our already excellent service to 
our agency organization. We wish to establish ten new general agen- 
cies. If you are interested, write to us. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. §, A. 
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A Dozen Profitable Pointers 








By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 











The best that we can do for one another is to exchange our 
thoughts freely; and that, after all, is about all.—Froude. 


In support of the above, an even 
dozen of business building ideas are 
offered, for the consideration of the 
ambitious agent. 

The first sales building pointer is 
one of resourcefulness and can be 
gained from the method of one agent 
who, in his town, visits the public 
library and consults the books on thrift, 
success, wealth and other similar sub- 
jects and from the numbers or records 
stamped therein, indicating the various 
readers, obtains the names and ad- 
dresses through the library office. To 
them he sends a letter offering his 
personal counsel and facilities, and ex- 
planatory of the part insurance plays 
in the development of such subjects. 
Whi'e this plan has resulted mostly in 
an increase of valuable acquaintances, 
the practitioner did secure one appli- 
cation for accident and health insur- 
ance through contact with a student of 
these subjects who had been consulting 
such books. 

A good suggestion is to be gained 
from the unique business card adopted 
and used by one alert insurance sales- 
man in the East. He uses a regular 
sized business card which in the center 
has printed, in a lighter ink, a picture 
of a wishbone. Over this his name and 
business is printed in the words fol- 
lowing: 





Clifford Wayne 
dverything in the way of insur- 
ance protection that you would 
wish for. 





Working on the theory that “a 
familiar face” is a good busifess asset 
one ambitious insurance agent makes 
it a point to dine each day at some 
different local hotel or prominent busi- 
ness club where representative busi- 
ness, commercial and professional men 
gather. In doing so he does not ap- 
proach any business acquaintances or 
policyholders on the matter of insur- 
ance, but simply believes the plan 
worth while to keep himself recognized 
among the class of folks he desires to 
cultivate. 

In these days of business pressure 
when the telephone counts important 
there is one little pointer in this di- 
rection worth recording. The plan re- 
ferred to is carried out by one active 
agent who finds it necessary to be 
away from his office a great deal of 
the time. He leaves clear instructions 
to his office assistant that no one shall 
ever answer any telephone inquiries 
for him with the words, “Mr. Williams 
is out.” He always informs his office 
where he is going and encourages them 
to so advise those who might inquire. 
He believes that if policyholders or 
prospects call up frequently and al- 
ways receive the same answer of ab- 
sence they may become possessed of 
the fact that “he is never there’”—when 
to the contrary he desires them to 
know that all business has his personal 
interest and attention. 

A good business getting pointer 
worth the study of insurance men 1s 
illustrated in the sales letter following 
employed by one agent to win new 
business. This letter is built around 
some information of unusual interest— 
and it is along this fashicn that the 
agent referred to prepares all letters, 
never making them mere descriptions 
or announcements. 

To Ali Hustling Aetna-izers: 

They tell of a cave in the Pantheon 
where a guide, by merely flapping his 
coat, can make a noise equal to the 
report of a twelve pound cannon! In 


a lesser degree the same can be ac- 
complished in the Mammoth Cave cf 
Kentucky. 

Over in Finland there is a cave bear- 
ing the startling name of Smellin 
where a scream wi] last nearly a half- 
hour, while Pliny tells us of a cave 
in Dalmatia into which a stone tossed 
will raise a perfect storm. 

Conditions producing such echoes 
are uncommon. So are the conditions 
surrounding the production of Insurance 
Echoes—for there are echoes in the in- 
surance, ag well as the physical world. 

Most folks know the Mammoth Cave 
is a wonderful p'ace, even when they 
haven’t been there. Tourists realize 
that it adds to their prestige to say, 
“I’ve been to the Mammoth Cave.” 

Many folks have realized that it also 
adds to their prestige as well as their 
protection to be Insured with the 
For, like the echoes 
of Mammoth Cave, these have lasting 
and dependable qualities. 

Our experience in representing this 
company has been highly pleasing. Our 
policyholders are well satisfied. And 
added to the facilities of this company 
we offer our personal service as insur- 
ance specialists. 

In the left-hand corner of this letter 
several leaflets are listed descriptive of 
our policies. Check the one that inter- 
ests you most and return this letter 
in the envelope enclosed. It will bring 
you an Echo of a Real Offer. 

Yours for the Echo of Safety. 

To aid along the punctual remittance 
of premiums one agent who has made 
a study of this feature of the business 
always includes a return envelope ad- 
dressed to himself—but not the usual 
envelope. The one he emon'oys is of 
the regular size, but possesses a bright 
orange border and is printed on a blue 
tint. At other times he uses other 
envelopes but of some color or com- 





—— 





in force than this Company. 





W. J. WILLIAMS, President 





More Than 11/4 Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 





Jan. 1, 1911 Jan. 1, 1916 Jan. 1, 1922 
MUNA okcisse cise kietscs ts PRONE CITT CIC $5,614,764 10,279,663 $28,295,931 
Policies in Force .......... re oe 613,615 394 
Insurance 1 FOrce.....cccccccccccscccces ~.$49,245,028 $89,596,833 $265, 197,626 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


Organized February 23, 1888 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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to develop and hold their business. 





Incorporated 185) 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the d 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 
Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 


t of its busi 
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position that makes them “stand out.” 
His theory, and which seems to have 
worked out practical, is that an im- 
pressive envelope of this nature is 
never discarded and generally makes 
itself seen among other papers on a 
desk, serving in its very presence a 
good collection reminder. 

A business practice worth following 
is that of a well known agent in New 
England who whenever he observes an 
accident either caused by colliding auto- 
mobiles or other vehicles; fires; per- 
sonal accidents or other such events, 
makes it a point to get in touch with 
those who are involved to offer his 
immediate services in an insurance 








Seventy-Nine Years of Service 


Our first policy was issued in 1843. 








Up to December 31, 1921, we had paid $1,736,129,572 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and had accumulated $675,- 
319,164 for them. Dividends to policyholders totaled $361,- 


465,227 in the same period. 


Total insurance in force at the end of 1921, $2,472,651,779. 


Corporations and Partnerships protected by Business 


Insurance. 


Inheritance tax provision for large or small 


estates. Philanthropic institutions endowed. Income policies 
for the protection of homes and dependents. Annuities for 
the aged. Up-to-date Disability and Double Indemnity 


provisions. 


For terms to producing Agents address 








The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 
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way. He makes no attempt to mention 
his company or to endeavor to sell 
further protection, but to assist the 
policyho'der, if there is one, in hand- 
ling the proposition correctly no matter 
what company is represented. Having 
a wide acquaintance in the insurance 
fraternity he is generally able to put 
the claimant in immediate touch with 
the proper agent and on several cases 
has offered the use of his own tele- 
phone and office to policyholders of 
other companies who when traveling 
or in the course of their regular work 
became involved in some accident. This 
co-operation proves’ a constructive bit 
of assistance to insurance service in 
general and indirectly reacts much to 
the favor of this agent who never takes 
advantage of the situation on behalf 
of himself or his company. 

A business promoting plan pursued 
by another agent is worth considering 
and that is of visiting each bank and 
singling out the officer who has the 
authority and “job” of granting loans. 
In all banking institutions no matter 
how large or small, there is generally 
one executive who handles this work 
or directs it entirely. To him this 
agent proceeds and then places in the 
bank man’s hands several sample poli- 
cies, literature, rates and other data, 
with the explanation that he as the 
loaning agent should have such material 
for general guidance in his activities. 
This agent then places his service and 
counsel at the disposal of the bank 
executive, and while no attempt is 
made to solicit business this indirect 
plan also proves of good advertising 
and sales building value. 

A. wrinkle in the working up ° 
group insurance solicitations is to be 
observed in the plan of one special 
agent who watches all the obituary no- 
tices in the newspapers. When ob- 
serving the death of an employe oc- 
curring in some local factory he traces 
the matter to see whether the organiza- 
tion carries Group insurance. If not, 
he has a good entree for the presenta- 
tion of his proposition to favorable con- 
sideration. As nearly a'l deaths re- 


ported make mention of a man’s work- 
ing connections this plan is really prac 
tical. 

In the plan for advertising, one gen- 
eral agent of well known understand- 
ing, follows the firm rule of never issu- 


(Continued on page 11) 
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American Life 
Convention Program 


TO BE “SNAPPY AND UNIQUE” 








John M. Holcombe, Phoenix Mutual, 
and E. E. Rhodes, Mutual 
Benefit, to Speak 





The American Life Convention, 
through its secretary and counsel, 
Thomas W. Blackburn, has issued a spe- 
cial bulletin designated as a preliminary 
announcement of the tentative program 
of the seventeenth annual meeting of 
the American Life Convention, which 
will be held in Milwaukee, Wis., Septem- 
ber 20, 21, 22, 1922. 

Way down near the bottom of the spe- 
cial bulletin is found a paragraph which 
reads: 

“The program committee plans upon 
making this meeting not only instruc- 
tive, but snappy and unique.” 

This is followed by a paragraph of 
admonition to those who are interested: 

“Make your reservations early.” 

Secretary Blackburn further states: 

“it will be observed the program is 
brief and practical, With one exception 
prepared addresses must not consume 
more than twenty minutes. Several are 
limited to ten minutes. 

The annual meeting programs of the 
American Life Convention have been in- 
creasing in value from year to year. No 
little time has been given by the pro- 
gram committee in securing speakers of 
prominence and authority in the busi- 
ness of life insurance. 

John M. Holcombe, president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, and E. E. Rhodes, 
vice-president of the Mutual Benefit, are 
prominent eastern executives having a 
place on the program. 

The headquarters of the convention 
will be at the Hotel Wisconsin. Subject 
to change by the program committee, 
the program will be as follows: 

Wednesday, September 20—Morning 
10:30 o’clock: Welcome address, ar- 
ranged by local companies; president’s 
address, H. R. Cunningham, vice-presi- 
dent Montana Life, Helena, Mont, 
Afternoon 2 o’clock: ‘The Life Insur- 
ance Bureau of Research,” John M. Hol- 
combe; “The Young Company’s Special 
Problems,” Frank P. Manly, president 
Indianapolis Life Insurance Co., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; “The Trend of Life In- 
surance,” E. E. Rhodes, vice-president 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., New- 
ark, N. J. Evening, executive session: 
Special topic for consideration, “Report 
of the Committee on Substandard Busi- 
ness,” C. H. Beckett, chairman. 


Thursday, Sept. 21—Morning 10 
o'clock—“What Do Convention Compan- 
ies Get For Their Money?” Charles B, 
Svoboda, secretary Cedar Rapids Life, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; “A Home Office 
Suggestion,” E, D. Lacy, assistant actu- 
ary Northwestern National Life, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; “Efficiency Standards, 
Comparing Life Insurance With Com- 
mercial Corporation,’ J. Charles Seitz, 
secretary and actuary Security Life of 
America, Chicago, Ill. Afternoon 2 
O’elock—-Address by a _ distinguished 
publicist, name to be announced later. 
“Field Problems—A Symposium’—Eth- 
ies in the Field, Ethics in the Home 
Office, Selecting Salesmen, Educating 
Salesmen, Developing Professional Idea, 
Holding Our Men, Helping Our Men, 
Questions and Answers. Every member 
is invited to think on these questions 
and be prepared to speak from the floor. 
The first speaker is limited to ten min- 
utes, each succeeding speaker to five 
minutes. Evening 7 o’clock: Banquet 
in Beaver Room. This entertainment is 
a convention function under the direc- 








$7,500,000 FOR HUFF 

The Huff general agency of the Trav- 
elers has placed about $7,500,000 of 
new business on its books for the period 
from January 1 to June 30 of this year. 
This criterion of the actual return of 
seneral business prosperity is gratify- 
ing and signifies a rapid return to pre- 
war conditions of which the insurance 
business is such a good barometer. 











JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, 
One of the Speakers at the American 
Life Convention 








tion of John J. Cadigan, president New 
World Life Insurance Company, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Friday, Sept. 22—Morning 10 o’clock: 
“«The Insurance Journal.’ Its Functions 
and Its Limitations,” Cyrus Drew, editor 
“The Insurance Report,” Denver, Colo- 

Business session. Adjournment about 1 
o’clock p, m. 


DOZEN PROFITABLE POINTERS 
(Continued from page 10) 


ing any personal advertising material 
unless it is of a useful nature. For 
example, blotters, calendars, note- 
books und other souvenirs are distrib- 
uted by him, but never cards or printed 
slips that do not possess some useful 
value. He believes this to be a pointer 
worth following as it perpetuates the 
length of the advertisement—and he 


‘looks upon advertising in the insurance 


world as a supplementary business 
measure that requires frequent presen- 
tation to be of proper value. 

One of the biggest pointers in the 
building business and one which has 
been often stressed is that of never 
knocking competitors. One of the 
most successful agents in the middle 
west admits his standing due to a 
great extent to the plan never talk- 
ing down the other fellow’s offer. One 
of the biggest sa'es he ever closed was 
brought about in a duration of ten 
minutes—and six minutes of that time 
was devoted to praising his competitor 
who previously carried the line! This 
agent always praises any other stock 
companies mentioned, but always closes 
by emphasizing “I sell the ........... - 

“It’s all right to go to the chief of 
an organization in the solicitation of 
business,” comments one successful In- 
surance salesman, “but I find it of good 
value to also cultivate the junior 





WANTED 





Assistant General Agent 


State full particulars. Address 
“New York General Agent” 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 


86 Fulton Street 
New York, N. Y. 











officers, who are generally young men. 
They are the future members of the 
business and their acquaintance and 
respect is a stepping-stone for much 
greater reward in the time to come, 
and I believe the sa'esman who ignores 
these young men, even in subordinate 
positions, makes a big mistake.” And 
this too is a profitable pointer. 








Home Office 
Building 


HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 


“How much will it cost?” sooner or later interrupts every selling talk. Life Insurance 
Agents who can show the low net premium deposits of Union Central insurance need not 
evade this question. Estimates of future cost are best based on past performance. Union 
Central history is full of enviable records demonstrating that our policyholders have 
benefited over a long period of years on account of Union Central Low Net Cost. 


A policy which covers the entire period of the Company’s existence recently became 
a claim. The exhibit below shows how liberal dividends made possible a most remark- 
able return to this insured. 


Policy No. 11 Amount: $2,000 Age: 22 


Amount of Policy..............$2,000.00 





Period covered: Entire Company history 
1867—1921 


Premium $83.90 Plan: 10 Payment Life 





Total Gross Premiums.......... $839.00 
Total Dividends ............... 1,065.30 





Excess of Dividends over Premi- 
ee 


For further information address 





A booklet further describing this interesting policy will be sent on request. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Additions purchased with $341.83 
DE wnecawendaneredawne 
Dividends taken in Cash........ 


437.00 
556.86 


Total Cash received by Policy- 
holder and Beneficiary........$2,993.86 
Premium Deposits (less $166.61 
Dividends applied) ........... 672.39 


Excess Receipts Over Deposits. . . $2,321.47 
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MORTALITY IN 1922 

Information which has come to hand 
so far appears to indicate that the life 
insurance companies are experiencing a 
markedly higher rate of mortality this 
year than last. In 1921 among ten of 
the larger and most prominent com- 
panies in the country (all well estab- 
lished) the ratio of “actual” to 
pected” mortality ranged from about 
47% to about 57%. In 1920 among the 
same companies the figures were from 
about 49% to about 70%. Probably the 
1920 figures should be considered as 
more nearly the normal, since life in- 
surance conditions following 1920 were 
distinctly abnormal. The unprecedented 
amounts of new business placed on the 
books of the companies in that year 
undoubtedly upset the trend of mor- 
tality ratios, forcing them in a down- 
ward direction and under more normal 
conditions it is to be expected that an 
increase over the figures of 1921 is to 
be looked for, The heavy lapse rate 
which has accompanied the general de- 
pression in trade is of course a factor 
of very considerable importance. 

It is to be noted that the measuring 
rod—the American Experience Table— 
is by no means a satisfactory one except 
perhaps to the actuarial expert who can 
make the necessary allowance for its 
defects. The genera) improvement in 
mortality which has taken place during 
the last seventy-five or a hundred years 
has been confined practically to ages 
below about fifty-five or sixty. Hence, 
to use the American Experience Table 
as a measure of the “expected” mor- 
tality will result in greatly overestimat- 
ing the “expected” at young ages, and 
@ young company, or a company which 
is doing an abnormal amount of new 
business, will be able to show results 
which appear to be very good when 
compared with those of an older com- 
pany, or a company whose new business 
has not been disturbed’ by abnormal 
conditions. 

Of course, the American Experience 
Table is the table upon which the pre- 
mium rates of all the companies are 
based and by which reserves are calcu- 
lated, and it is, therefore, the natural 
measure for the companies to use for 
their own purposes. For the outsider, 


“ex. | 


however, it is dangerous to generalize 
or to make comparison between com- 
panies on the basis of their respective 
expected and actual mortality figures, as 
all depends upon the age constitution 
of the body of policyholders, and this 
may vary widely between an old and a 
young company, or between an active 
and an inactive one. 

There does not appear to be, there- 
fore, any reason for alarm, or even sur- 
prise, if mortality figures should in- 
crease somewhat in 1922 over the previ- 
ous year’s figures, more particularly in 
view of the most satisfactory ratios 
which the companies, through the ex- 
cellence of their medical selection, have 
come to regard as the normal and which 
leave ample margins of safety, not 
merely as regards the sufficiency of pre- 
mium rates and reserves, but also as 
regards the possibility of dividend fluc- 
tuations. 





TWISTING TERM INSURANCE 
The Northwestern Mutual Life, in 


June “Field Notes,” has the following 
to say in regard to twisting term in- 
surance: 

“For a number of years the North- 
western has taken a very positive stand 
on twisting. 

“We not only object to the twisting 
of our own business but we feel equally 
strongly that Northwestern men should 
not twist the existing business of our 
competitors. We do everything possib’e 
to prevent such practices. 

“Many agents and even some home 
offices that do everything within reason 
to prevent twisting of so-called per- 
manent policies on life and endowment 
plans do not object to the substitution 
of new permanent policies for term 
policies in other companies. 

“This company’s position is that the 
ethics of the business and the anti- 
twisting laws of the various states de- 
mand that term insurance be treated 
in the same way as other forms and 
that it should be just as carefully pro- 
tected against twisting.” 





COMPANIES LOSE TAX CASES 

The Illinois Supreme Court has de- 
cided against the insurance companies 
on all points, upholding a writ of man- 
damus requiring that companies be 
taxed on full premium receipts. Many 
millions of do'lars in back taxes are 
said to be involved. The decision ap- 
plies to both the fire and casualty com- 


panies. These were cases in litigation 
for some time and leading fire com- 
panies here have little information 


about them. 





R. L. COX MARRIED 
Vice-President Robert Lynn Cox of 
the Metropolitan and Miss Ida May But- 
ler were married June 29 at Buffalo, 
N. Y, Congratulations! 





Valentine Burns has resigned his po: 
sition as associate counterman of the 
Central Fire Office, to become chief 
counterman for the New York agency 
of Fred W. Kentner, who has succeeded 
Starkweather & Shepley. The new 
agency will represent the Alliance, Star, 
Rhode Island, and the National in this 
city, and will also conduct a brokerage 
service department for country-wide 
business. Mr. Burns is well qualified 
for his new position as he has been 
engaged in the insurance brokerage 
business for many years prior to his 
connection with the Central Fire Office 
and was also formerly chief counter- 
man for the W. L. Perrin agency. 





THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE | 























BURT A. MILLER 





Burt A. Miller, recently selected by 
the board of commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Co'umbia to be superintendent 
of insurance of the District, was one 
of the insurance experts in the office 
of the director of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
He was born in Canton, Ohio, in 1871, 
his father being William K. Miller, a 
prominent manufacturer and for many 
years a factor in Ohio politics. His 
mother was Sarah McKinley Burwell, 
a first cousin of the late President Mc- 
Kinley. After graduating from the Can- 
ton public schools, Mr. Mil’er attended 
Cornell University for three years, 
when he then entered the law office 
of his brother, the late Maj. C. R. Miller, 
and Atlee Pomerene, now senior senator 
from Ohio. He was graduated from 
the Cincinnati Law School in 1895. It 
was while practicing law in Canton that 
he made a specia'ty of insurance, and 
before becoming directly identified in 
the insurance business he represented 
a number of insurance companies in 
a legal capacity. When the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
of Baltimore was organized a few years 
later he became its superintending 
agent in Canton and adjacent territory. 
In the early part of 1899 he became 
connected with the Fidelity and De- 
posit Company of Maryland and _ or- 
ganized the business for that company 
in Cuba and Porto Rico. While in 
Cuba he prepared the law under which 
foreign insurance companies do _ busi- 
ness in Cuba, also the deposit and tax- 
ation laws a’'l of which were prepared 
prior to the treaty of peace and there- 
fore became part of the organic law 
of Cuba and not subject to change. 
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F. C. Parsons, formerly comptroller 
of the Pittsburgh Life & Trust, which 
company was taken over by the Metro- 
politan Life, was a visitor in the office 
of The Eastern Underwriter last week. 
Since the Pittsburgh Life & Trust Com- 
pany went out of business Mr. Parsons 
has followed the business of account- 
ing, having been auditor for the Bow- 
man group of hotels in New Yorki City 
and more recently has been associated 
with the Anderson Motor Car Company, 
both with the company and with its 
selling agents. He has always been 
connected with statistical work and it 
is quite likely that in the near future 
he will again be associated with the 
business of insurance. His many yea 
training with the Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust gave him a knowledge that is 
most valuable to the accounting end 
of the business of life insurance. Mr. 
Parsons is making his home at 711 
Park Place, Brooklyn. Many of his 
friends who have lost track of him 
will be glad to have this information 
and The Eastern Underwriter is pleased 
to convey it in this manner to them. 





ERNEST 


D. FINCH 





Ernest D. Finch is manager of the 
newly planted branch office of the Mis- 
souri State Life which was opened last 
week in Newark N. J. Mr. Finch, an 
Englander by birth, is an experienced 
insurance man _ having served the 
Mutual Life in various capacities from 
1893 to the present time. He has had 
long executive experience in the Home 
Office, as well as field work. Coming 
from London in 1892, Mr. Finch in 1893 
entered the employ of the Mutual Life 
where he has been connected for the 
past twenty-nine years. During this 
time he was for thirteen years in the 
Home Office of the company and then 
entered into the fied work finally be- 
coming supervisor of the Brooklyn and 
Long Island agencies. In 1921, Mr. 
Finch was called to Newark where he 
was superintendent of agents. Because 
of his unusual record in Newark last 
year, he became well known there im- 
mediately. During 1921 he tripled the 
volume of business handled in that 
office the previous year and c’osed the 
year with 200% increase for the Newark 
agency over the same period the pre- 
ceding year. 

* *# @ 


A. R. Spier, chairman of the commit- 
tee on use and extension of life insur- 
ance for credit of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, addressed 
the Hall & McNamara general agency 
of the Penn Mutua! Life in New York 
last week. He gave an unusual talk. 
There were no less than sixty of the 
active salesmen of that office present 
and the interest manifested by them 
was so great that it was only with 
difficulty Mr. Spier was able to get 
away from the volley of questions fired 
at him at the conclusion of his address, 
His talk was built around a paper of 
business insurance which he wrote not 
long since and for which there has 
been unlimited demand. 











| Job Hedges Says 


It remains with the people to dec 
whether a newspaper shall be an in- 
strument for good or evil. They are 
the judges, and must continue to be, 
whether the spirit in which a paper is 
published squares to standards or not. 
No paper wou'd long continue any one 
policy if the editor were conscious that 
it would alienate him from an appreéct- 
able number of his readers. 











—From Job E. Hedges’ book, “Common Sense in 
Polities,” published by Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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Business Conditions In 
South Are Improving 


SHORT COTTON—HIGH PRICES 


Walton H. Griffith, Secretary, South- 
ern Home Insurance Co., Finds 
Substantial Increase in 
Premiums 





The months of April, May and June 
showed a general improvement in busi- 
ness conditions in the South, Walton H. 
Griffith, secretary of the Southern Home 
Insurance Company, of Char eston, S. C., 
told The Eastern Underwriter last 
week when he was visiting New York 
in connection with the general agency 
business of Johnson & Sewell, who rep- 
resent the New Jersey Fire in South 
Carolina. Messrs. Johnson & Sewell 
are president and vice-president, respec- 
tively, of the Southern Home. The 
Southern Home is a member of the 
Hartford Fire fleet of companies. 

Mr, Griffith said that there was a sub- 
stantial increase in premiums in April, 
May and June, while during the same 
period there was a noticeable decrease 
in the losses. He said that this condi- 
tion was not local, but that it held good 
throughout the greater part of the 
South, 

Mills are working overtime and in 
many cases operating with extra shifts, 
said Mr. Griffith. Two factors which 
make for a continuance of this condi- 
tion and an improvement on this con- 
dition, are to be found in 22¢ cotton and 
the general indication that the cotton 
crop this year will be short, he con- 
tinued. The building program which is 
getting into full swing at this time will 
have further impetus, as the banks in- 
sist on the farmer turning loose his 
cotton while the price is high in order 
to liquidate loans which the bankers 
have made on cotton, he said. 

Mr. Griffith was accompanied to New 
York by Mrs. Griffith. They were in 
the city three days of last week. 





PER CAPITA LOSS GROWS 

Canada’s fire losses have climbed 
steadily from $1.41 per capita during 
1897. to $5.22 per capita in 1921, ac. 
cording to figures published in “F:.-: 
Control,” the bul etin of the Dominion 
Fire Prevention Association. Several 
carefully prepared articles point out 
the extremely high expense which is 
not ordinarily counted as loss in con- 
nection with fires. The upkeep of a 
fire department and apparatus, the 
municipal water systems, and the loss 
of time which is always a factor in a 
fire, are shown to be enormous in their 
total money !osses. 





EAGLE INDEMNITY LICENSED 
The Eagle Indemnity Company of 
New York, a running mate of the Roya! 
Indemnity, has been licensed by the 


New York Insurance Department as of 
July 1, 
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TOKIO 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Revenue Rulings On 
Unadmitted Covers 


NO PREMIUM 





INCOME TAX 





On Funds Sent By Brokers to Brokers 
Abroad; Nor Must Brokers Here 
File Returns 





The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
issued a ruling about returns of for- 
eign corporations which has many 
angles of interest. It deals with the 


revenue acts of 1918 and 1921. The 
circumstances under which the ruling 
was made, and the ruling, follow: 


The M Company and the O Company, 
who are insurance brokerg*and agents, 
when unable to place the insurance de- 
sired by their clients with domestic cor- 
porations, transmit their clients’ re- 
quirements to various foreign brokers, 
who place the insurance with foreign 
insurance companies. The foreign com- 
pany which is willing to accept the risk 
delivers a policy of insurance to the 
foreign broker, who transmits it to the 
M Company or the O Company for de- 
livery to the insured. The foreign 
broker generally draws a draft at thirty 
days’ sight upon the M Company or 
the O Company for the premiums due 
on the insurance placed by them re- 
spectively during the past month. The 
draft is accepted upon presentation and 
within the next thirty days it is satisfied 
by the American company, which, in 
the meantime, has delivered the policies 
and collected the premiums. All the 
dealings of the American companies are 
with their respective foreign brokers 
and never with foreign insurance com- 
panies. The kinds of insurance here 
under discussion are not solicited in 
this country by the foreign insurance 
companies. (In each case the insured, 
not being able to obtain the insurance 
in this country, obtains it abroad 
through the intermediation of the M 
Company or the O Company and their 
respective foreign correspondents.) The 
American companies in no instance ad- 
vance the premiums, They receive no 
payments of commissions or compensa- 
tion of any sort from the foreiga insur- 
ance companies, but the foreign brokers 
allow them commissions, deducting the 
amount thereof when they draw drafts 
upon them, 


Policies Not Signed or Countersigned 

The policies are not signed or coun- 
tersigned by any American agent and 
are, therefore, subject to the stamp tax 
imposed by paragraph 15 of Schedule A 
of Title XI of the Revenue Act of 1918 
and paragraph 13 of Schedule A of Title 
XI of the Revenue Act of 1921. 

The first question is the question of 
agency. Section 239 of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 provides, in part: “If any for- 
eign corporation has no office or place 
of business in the United States but has 
an agent in the United States, the re- 
turn shall be made by the agent,” Sec- 




















Guaranty in Keeping 
With Demand 


T first settlers moved slowly into the Connecticut Firelands, or 
Western Reserve, as the country about Cleveland, Ohio, was 
called. This was because the title of the State of Connecticut was 
not considered as good as that of the United States. Every new settler 
wanted his title guaranteed by the entire nation and he would not be 
content with any other. To remove this difficulty Congress authorized 
the President to make a patent under the seal of the United States 
confirming the title of purchasers, provided Connecticut surrender all 


claim to jurisdiction west of her own boundary. This was done May 
30, 1800. 


Policyholders and agents of the Cleveland National Fire Insurance 
Company do not require, nor do they ask, any better guaranty of full 
protection and fair dealing than is provided under the Company’s 
policies and methods of doing business. The Cleveland National pro- 
vides the need of many agencies for a worthy Western fire company 
under experienced management, with the determination to make friends 
and make good with all those with whom it transacts business. 


The Cleveland National 


Fire Insurance Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


E. Kimball, President 


Wm. C. Doolittle, 
Guy E. Wells, Vice-President 


Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 
Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 
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LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
National Security Fire Insurance Co. 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 
Northern of London 
Commonwealth of New York 
Detroit F. & M. of Mich. 
London & Scottish of London 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


—_— 


Firemen’s of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers of N. Y. 
National Security Fire of Neb. 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


BROOKLYN OFFICE 
145 MONTAGUE STREET 
"Phones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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tion 239 of the Revenue Act of 1921 con- 
tains the same provision. 
Not General Agents or Resident Agents 

Under the facts it cannot be held that 
the M Company and the O Company are 
general agents or resident agents of the 
foreign insurance companies. On the 
contrary, they have no contractual rela- 
tions whatever with the foreign com- 
panies with respect to the business now 
under consideration, although it appears 
that the M Company has been general 
agent for two foreigu companies in writ- 
ing certain other kinds of insurance. 
The insurance here in question is not 
solicited by the American companies 
but comes to them unsought from their 
clients and is placed abroad only be- 
cause American companies will not un- 
derwrite the rather unusual risks in- 
volved. The same thing is going on in 
New York and other large cities and 
clearly any foreign company which un- 
derwrites such risks must be receiving 
premiums thus indirectly through nu- 
merous American brokers, no one of 
whom can be considered their agent for 
the purpose of filing a return of income 
under section 239. Much less is it the 
intent of this section to require the 
American brokers to file fragmentary 
returns of income for foreign insurance 
companies derived from the particular 
risks thus indirectly received through 
the respective American brokers. In 
fact, from the nature of the insurance 
business, such fragmentary returns of 
income would be utterly impracticable. 

The second question is whether the 
American brokers are required by sec- 
tions 221 and 237 of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 and 1921 to withhold income tax 
upon the gross premiums handled by 
them in connection with the above- 
described business. Section 237 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 provides: 

That in the case of foreign corporations sub 
ject to taxation under this title not engaged 
in trade or business within the United States 
and not having any office or place of business 
therein, there shall be deducted and withheld 
at the source in the same manner and upon the 


same items of income as is provided in section 
221 a tax equal to 10 per centum thereof, and 


such tax shal] be returned and paid in the 
same manner and subject to the same condi- 
tions as provided in that section: 

Provided, That in the case of interest de- 
scribed in subdivision (b) of that section the 
deduction and withholding shall be at the rate 
of 2 per centum. 

Section 237 of the Revenue Act of 
1921 contains the same provisions. Sec- 
tion 221 of the Revenue Act of 1918 pro- 
vides, in part: 

(a) That all individuals, corporations, and 
partnerships, in whatever capacity acting, in- 
cluding lessees or mortgagors of real or per- 
sonal property, fiduciaries, employers, and all 
officers and employees of the United States, hav- 
ing the control, receipt, custody, disposal, or 
payment of interest, rent, salaries, wages, pre- 
miums, annuitie 8s, compens.z ations, remumeré ations, 
emoluments, or other fixed or determin able 
annual or periodical gains, profits, and income 
of any non-resident alven indjvidual (other than 
income received as dividends from a corpora- 
tion which is taxable under this title upon its 
net income), shall (except in the cases provided 
for in subdivision (b) and except as otherwise 
provided in regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioner under section 217) deduct and with- 
hold from such annual or periodical gains, 
profits, and income a tax equal to 6 per centum 
thereof: Provided, That the Commissioner may 
authorize such tax to be deducted and withheld 
from the interest upon any securities the own- 
ers of which are not known to be withholding 
agents. * 2 . 

While the corresponding provisions of 
section 221 of the Revenue Act are dif- 
ferent, the difference does not affect the 
question here involved. 

A Question of Distinction 

In considering this question it is 
necessary to distinguish between the 
receipts of the foreign brokers and the 
receipts of the foreign insurance com- 
panies. It should be borne in mind that 
remittances are made to the foreign 
brokers, who, after deducting their com- 
missions, transmit the balance to the 
insurance companies who accept the 
various risks. To require withholding 
in the present cases would result in 
taxation, at a rate of 10 or 121%4.% of the 
entire gross receipts of the foreign in- 
surance companies, although very little, 
and in some cases none at all, of such 
receipts constitute net income. It is 
only risks which the American com- 
panies refuse that are placed with the 
foreign insurance companies. . Most of 
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Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


Service Department 
Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 
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each payment goes into reserve to meet 
losses. Some of the foreign insurance 
companies probably derive net income 
on this American business, while others 
suffer loss, or a particular company may 
derive income in one year but suffer a 
loss in the next year. It was not the 
intent of Congress to require withhold- 
ing of gross income where, as in the 
case of these foreign insurance com- 
panies, little income (and sometimes 
even a loss) is derived therefrom and 
where, moreover, part of the payments 
never even reaches the insurance com- 
pany but is deducted by the foreign 
broker as his commission, The intent 
was to include only such kinds of gross 
income as have a very high content, so 
to speak, of net income. 

It is only in the case of “fixed or 
determinable annual or periodical gains, 
profits, and income” that withholding is 
required. This is explained in article 
362 of Regulations 45 (1920 edition) and 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


eof Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$ 600,00 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ...... 


183,956 
789,027 





Total ............$8,135,240 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 


Total... eee $10,517,442 
Policyholders Surplus, $4,090,571 














H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


Girard F. & M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$1,000,000 


Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,933 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 267,721 


Net Surplus ..... 851,855 





Total ...........$4,360,509 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 














— 


also in article 362 of Regulations 62, as 
follows: 
Only (a) fixed or determinable (b) annual or 
periodical income is subject to withholding. 
* (a) Income is fixed when it is to be 
paid in amounts de finitely predetermined. On 
the other hand, it is determinable whenever 
there is a basis of calculation by which the 
amount to be paid may be ascertained. * 
The payments forwarded’ by the 
American brokers are clearly neither 
fixed nor determinable. Predetermina- 
tion is impossible, nor is there any basis 
of calculation, such as a daily, monthly, 
or annual rate of percentage. 
If There Are Investments in America 
If the foreign insurance companies 
have no agent, office or business in the 
United States, they are subject to the 
withholding provisions of section 237 
only if they have investments within the 
United States. The impracticability of 
collecting income tax in such cases as 
here presented was one reason for im- 
posing a stamp tax cn premiums under 
paragraph 15 of Schedule A of Title XI 
of the Revenue Act ot 1918 at a consid- 
erably higher rate than corresponding 
premium taxes in the case of domestic 
companies or of foreign companies hav- 
ing a resident agent in the United 
States. Under the Khevenue Act of 1921 
premium taxes have been abolished in 
the case of domestic corporations and 
resident foreign corporations, but the 
tax is retained in the case of foreign 
insurance companies having no resident 
agent in the United States. 
Accordingly, it is held that neither of 
the American companies may be re- 
quired either to file returns as agents 
for the foreign insurance companies ov 
to withhold income tax on premiums 
forwarded by them to the foreign brok- 
ers in connection with the above de- 
scribed business. 





MAY GET TRIP TO FRANCE 

Mrs. Blanche J. Duffy, connected with 
the Chicago office of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, was the candidate of the in- 
surance interests in the popularity con- 
test, that closed last week, conducted 
for deciding which Chicago girls would 
comprise the party going to visit de- 
vastated France. While the outcom3 
of the contest is not known, Mrs. Duffy 
received the united support of insur- 
ance workers and her chances for suc- 
cess are considered excellent. 





RESCIND COMPULSORY RULE 

The railroad commission of South 
Carolina passed a ruling compe!ling all 
motor vehicles transporting passengers, 
or goods, for hire, to carry insurance. 
The new rule was to have been put 
into effect July 1, but has been tem- 
porarily rescinded. This rule was simi- 
lar to the taxicab law in New York 
state with the addition that it included 
motor trucks, or part of them, under 
its provisions. 











Loyal to friends and loyal agents 








RETIRING FROM CANADA 
The Urbaine Fire of Paris, France, is 
retiring from Canada. It has reinsured 


all its outstanding Canadian policies 
with the Union Assurance Society of 
London and has applied for release of 
its deposit on September 11. 
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Must Teach Public | 
Facts of Insurance 


ATTACKS ARE STILL COMING 








Henry S. Ives, Chicago, Urges Agents 
to Broadcast Truth About Business 
to Forestall Glaring Falsehoods 





To crystalize the public mind into a 
fair and unbiased appreciation of the 
value and fundamental soundness of in- 
surance is one of the chief and urgent 
duties of local agents according to 
Henry S. Ives, secretary of the Cas- 


ualty Information Clearing House, who 
spoke last week before the Michigan 
Underwriters Association at Port 
Huron. The American public generally 
has no definite idea of insurance, par- 
ticularly with regard to the manner in 
which the business is conducted. This 
ignorance and apparent indifference 
will become, Mr. Ives warns, the too:s 
for hair-brained reformers and fraudu- 
lent insurance operators unless the 
public is systematically informed about 
the most important details of the busi- 
ness just as they possess an insight 
into other lines of affairs with which 
they come daily in contact. 

After explaining the unsuccessful at- 
tempt of Samuel Untermyer to un- 
earth a nest of crookedness in the 
insurance business and to poison public 
sentiment Mr. Ives continued: 

So the appeal of Mr. Untermyer has 
fallen on arid soil. The only danger 
from it is that others of the same type 
elsewhere may seize the opportunity 
thus manufactured as a basis for simi- 
Jar campaigns against the insurance in- 
terests, Such experiments, as you 
know, are often for the time being po 
litically profitable now that the rail- 
roads and public utilities have been 
so utterly ruined as to be useless 
prey. To prevent the spread of the 
germ which Mr. Untermyer has _ iso- 
lated is one of the chief duties of the 
insurance companies and their agents, 
for if the germ is permitted to de- 
velop, if charges and insinuations go 
unanswered, if the people are not edu- 
cated to a degree so that they will 
reject the propaganda of the spoilsmen 
automatically, infinite harm may be 
done. And remember that people are 
inclined to accept as fact not what is the 
fact but what they suppose to be the 
fact. And our part in the battle to 
save sound insurance from adverse 
and destructive criticism and attack is 
to see that what the people suppose 
to be fact is in fact the fact. 


Few Assureds Know Their Policies 

In the selling of fire insurance you 
are dealing with a nearly perfect cross 
section of American life. You invade 
every precinct in the social strata from 
the highest to the lowest, from the 
multi-millionaire to the day laborer, 
from the mechanic in the shops to the 
capitalist who owns the shops, from 
the Newport househo'’der to the tene- 
ment dweller, from the artisan to the 
manufacturer. All to a greater or less 
degree are the purchasers of fire in- 
surance and depend upon it for pro- 
tection whether they be direct buyers 
or not. In this wide sweep of humanity 
you probably find only a comparative 
few who have any expert knowledge 
of or who have any detailed information 
concerning the manner in which your 
business is conducted, how costs are 
estimated, experiences tabulated and 
‘rates established. The great majority 
take your word for most of these 
things, pay their premiums sooner or 
later and expect prompt and generous 
adjustments in case of loss. The 
method which makes available the sum 
required to pay these losses and the 
economic scheme of protection and in- 
demnity under which the compensation 
for damage is made possible are as 
Greek to most of them. Few even read 
their policies, relying upon the agent 
to see that they are covered and let 
it go at that. 

In view of the importance of fire 











Franklin’s Proverbs 
and Insurance 








HERE is much among the writings 

of Benjamin Franklin that might 
well have been written as selling 
thoughts for insurance. Teacher 
and practitioner of Thrift that he was, he 
put into his well known proverbs and bits 
of philosophy, the sort of practical advice 
on the subject of thrift that is easy to under- 
stand and put to good use. 











Local agents of The Franklin Fire Insur- 
ance Company should find it helpful to use 
Franklin’s Thrift maxims in selling Franklin 
Fire Insurance. 
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| You may delay but time will not-Franklin 








insurance, its intimate relationship to 
credit and its indispensable service as 
a bulwark against economic disaster, 
this situation is difficult to comprehen 
Is it any wonder, therefore, that there 
is no well defined public opinion as to 
the fire insurance business or as to 
any other kind of insurance business? 
The average man—the “mine run” of 
the human family to borrw a term 
from the coal industry—has a smatter- 
ing of information as to how the com- 
mon necessities of life are obtained, 
manufactured and marketed. He can 
visualize the making of a chair, the 
tailoring of a suit of clothes, the bak- 
ing of a loaf of bread, the digging of 
potatoes, the harvesting of grain, the 
weaving of cloth and the mining of 
metals. He has some knowledge of 
banking, how his money is loaned by 
the bank at a higher rate of interest 
than he receives in order that the in- 
stitution may pay expenses and a return 
on the capital invested. The processes 
of law and the elemental concepts of 
medicine and dentistry are known to 
him in a casual way. But as to insur- 
ance he is apt to be completely mysti- 
fied. He is continually paying out 
money for it, money for which he never 
sees any actual return unless misfor- 
tune befalls him, unless his house or 
factory burn down or his automobile 
is wrecked, destroyed or stolen. 


As for life insurance his satisfaction 
is confined to the knowledge that his 
present outlays will care for his de- 
pendents after his death, and _ this 
really is a stronger motive with most 
men than the desire to protect their 
property during their lifetime. Death 
is sure and certain. There is no 
chance that the policy will not be pre- 
sented for redemption. Fire and cas- 
ualty insurance, on the other hand, in- 
volve uncertainties. Premiums may be 
paid for a lifetime and not one cent 
ever returned. Men who fail to insure 
or who under-insure in those lines are 
betting against themselves, the odds 
being the relationship between the loss 
they may sustain and their annual pre- 
miums. 


How Fire Prevention Has Progressed 


In this connection I want to call your 
attention to the fire prevention cam- 
paign which was undertaken some years 
ago by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, It was and still is a mass 
appeal. For a long time, as I under- 
stand it, the propaganda met with little 
success and the promoters of the move- 
ment were beset with many discourage- 
ments due to the strange apathy of the 
public. The concentrated appeal, how- 
eyer, has begun to tell, not so much 
perhaps because the people were anx!- 
ous to receive it but because it has 
literally been forced down their throats 
by main strength. Even at this late 
date this astounding “don’t care” atti- 
tude of the public remains as the most 
serious handicap which confronts those 
who are trying to reduce fire losses 
and thus reduce insurance costs to the 
people generally. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the public mind has not 
grasped the significance of this cam- 
paign, and for the same reason it has 
not grasped the significance of the 
business of insurance as a national in- 
stitution. It is the mind which con- 
tinues to conceive a fire loss as a 
direct loss to the insurance carrier not 
to other policyho}ders; the mind which 
thinks the insurance company is rich 
and easily can pay; the mind which 
is unable to comprehend the vital part 
insurance plays in the affairs of the 
world. 

The only remedy for this unfortunate 
situation is to keep plugging along at 
fire prevention work. If this ig done 
in the due course of time a well de- 
fined public opinion against careless- 
ness in the handling of fire as well 
as against the crime of arson is sure 
to be developed, and this will be more 
useful than a thousand laws on the 
statute books. 

Harm done by “At Cost” Companies 

There is another phase of the rela- 
tionship between the public and the 
business of insurance that deserves 
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mention. In the fire as well as in the 
casualty field a large number of car- 
riers have sprung into existence or- 
ganized on the mutual or reciprocal 
plan. They advertise and proclaim 
that they will furnish protection and 
indemnity “at cost,” or without profi: 
to capital. Most of these are purely 
enterprises conducted for the primary 
benefit of some professional organizer 
or attorney-in-fact. To obtain business 
they rely chiefly on insidious attacks 
on the well established, sound, reliable 
and time tested stock companies ‘func- 
tioning in accordance with legitimate 
business principles. This kind of 
propaganda, however, has an appeal 
for many of the unthinking who are 
easy victims of the “at cost” catchword, 
and listen attentively to the accusa- 
tion that stock company insurance 
which contemplates a profit, for capital 
is a vicious institution organized as a 
“trust.” 

These wild-cat companies because of 
their instability and uncertainty, their 
frequent failures and their delays in 
paying just claims are at the present 
moment doing more to discredit sound 
insurance in the public mind than a 
thousand and one Untermyer investi- 
gations. Their competition is of little 
moment for their organization is eco- 
nomically unsound and their manage- 
ment generally inexpert and inefficient. 
The law of the survival of the fittest 
will get most of them sooner or later, 
but in the meantime they are casting 
a shadow over the business of insur- 
ance as is legitimately conducted 
which portends no good. Some of 
these concerns indeed have been trying 
to organize public opinion in their be- 
half, but as yet have made little head- 
way. This is in itself another indica- 
tion of the fundamental soundness of 
whatever unorganized public opinion 
now is ascertainable in regard to in- 
surance, a conclusion to which previous 
reference has been made. 

Time at Hand to Form Opinion 

The time, however, is near at hand 


when a real, definite and conclusive 
public opinion in regard to insurance 
will be formulated and we must be pre- 
pared to meet the issues. How it has 
happened that so far insurance as now 
conducted has basked in the sunlight 
of sufficient public favor to keep it 
out of the wrecking hands of the polt- 
ticians and spoilsmen is beyond my 
comprehension to understand. These 
worthies, however, have been so busy 
with putting the railroads out on a 
limb, plucking the meat packers and 
otherwise despoiling some of our basic 
industries that they have left insurance 


alone, except as to a few regulatory 
statutes against which there can be no 
complaint, 

In my opinion the greatest need of 
insurance as an institution is a broad- 
casting of the truth in regard to the 
business. The people ought to under- 
stand it with the same facility as they 
understand how the corner grocery 
store is run. How to accomplish this 
is a problem which must be faced 
sooner or later. But it wou'd seem 
that with upwards of 400,000 agents 
located in every nook and corner of 
the country the nucleus of the teaching 
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organization has been provided. The 
carrying of the message to these agents 
and the quickening of their understand- 
ing of the vital importance of their 
spreading the doctrines of sound insur- 
ance among their patrons and constitu- 
ents, however, is not such an easy 
task as it might appear on its face. 
Advertising is another solution advo- 
cated by some, but personally I have 


some doubts as to its efficacy at this 
time. 





COLUMBIAN TO MERGE 





‘Will Be Consolidated With Columbian 
National Fire of Lansing; Total 
Assets Will Equal $2,540,000 





At a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Columbian National Fire 
held at Lansing, Mich., on Wednesday, 
June 28, it was unanimously voted that 
the company consolidate with the Co- 
lumbian Insurance Company of Indiana, 
and that the combined company be con- 
tinued as the Columbian National Fire, 
with its headquarters in Lansing, Mich. 

The result of this consolidation, when 
it is completed, will give to the city of 
Lansing next to the largest fire insur- 
ance company in Michigan, with the 
figures next quoted as being approxl- 
mately correct: Capital, $750,000; total 
assets, $2,540,000; surplus, $600,000. The 
total reserve fund of the consolidated 
company will be approximately $1,000,- 
000. In addition the agency force will 
be materially increased. 

The proposed arrangement has the 
approval of the Insurance Commission- 
ers of both Michigan and Indiana. 





SUBURBAN FIELD CLUB 

“Due to the regular meeting date of 
the Suburban New York Field Club 
falling between Sunday and the Fourth 
of July and other meetings conflicting 
with ours, the president thought it ad- 
visable to postpone the July meeting 
until August 7, at which time we hope 
to see all members present.” 
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Functions of Active 
Reinsurance Broker 


NEEDED TO SUPPLY MARKETS 








But More to Care for Business Details 
of All Varieties Between Ceding 
Company and Insurer 





Some of the requirements of brokers 
in handling fire re-insurance accounts 
are clearly analyzed in the following 
account from the British “Review”: 

The business of British re-insurance 
companies at the present time, said 
the first commentator, is based on fear: 
fear of losing their business if they 
displeased the big companies by stand- 
ing up for their rights. The contrac- 
tion in the volume of business gen- 
erally has made it difficu't for the 
great ceding offices to fill their treaty 
lines, considerably augmented during 
the “boom” period which immediately 
followed the Armistice, and that fact 
hag eased to them the position created 
by the collapse of the City Equitable 
and a lied companies; where they were 
working with ten treaty lines they are 
now working with eight; and they tell 
the re-insurance offices, when discussing 
terms of treaties, “We are never short 
of cover; if you don’t take it, someone 
else will. If you die, there is someone 
else to take your place.” So, from the 
re-insurers’ side, the business is based 
very largely on fear of losing business. 

From the other aspect: I don’t think 
the average general manager of the 
big tariff offices knows exactly what 
is going on in his re-insurance depart- 
ment. He needs thoroughly to study 
it. Facultative re-insurance is based 
largely on two ideas or considerations: 
“get cover, and collect cash losses.” 
That is facultative business; at any 
rate, that is all the re-insurance de- 
partment thinks of. The definite orders 
given by one insurance office to its 
re-insurance department are stated to 


have been: “Get cover; give as little 
information as possib!e; write nothing 
except what is on the slip.” 

Good Managers Essential 

“The reason the British re-insurance 
companies have not made the progress 
they might,’ interpolated the other 
commentator, “is that there has been 
a lack of fully qualified genéral man- 
agers, who thoroughly understood the 
business. The majority of them had 
life or accident experience, and not 
fire, and fire risks constitute the great 
bulk of re-insurance business. The 
men who have had the longest exper- 
ence of re-insurance in this country 
are those connected with re-insurance 
firms representing foreign companies. 
One of the big tariff companies, when 
it formed a re-insurance associate, put 
it under the management of a re-insur- 
ance broker representing a number of 
foreign offices—a very wise proceeding, 
for he had a good portfolio which he 
coud put in at once! and also the 
necessary expert knowledge and_ ex- 
perience. ‘From the broker's point of 
view,” added this critic, “I think some 
of the re-insurance companies are very 
easily fooled; they are often played 
with. You want men as managers who 
can and will, if necessary, tear a propo- 
sition to pieces.” 

Conversation turned upon the utility 
of an intermediary: the use and func- 
tion of a re-insurance broker. It is the 
view of certain re-inSurance managers, 
looking at the question too narrowly, 
and with the single purpose of working 
economically, or rather cheap’y, that it 
would be an advantage to eliminate the 
intermediary—the broker. That idea, 
said the brokerage expert, has been 
tried in practice and proved to be very 
mistaken. When the .......... first 
started business in London,.......... 
—who is the leading re-insurance man 
in this country—decided he would not 
recognize the intermediary and would 
not pay an intermediary commission. 
He has admitted that it was a great 
mistake; he lost an enormous amount 


of business, and the result is that the 
Habeas and the ...... are now only too 
pleased to accept business through an 
intermediary, and I believe they have 
since doub'ed their income. 

Brokers Find Market 

“Intermediaries”—brokers—are most 
familiar in connection with re-insur- 
ances from and with foreign companies, 
in respect of which, indeed, they are 
indispensable. But even as between 
British ceding offices and home re- 
insurers they perform most useful func- 
tions, particularly in finding a market 
for the ceding offices. The great ceding 
offices in many instances rely upon the 
intermediary broker for finding a mar- 
ket for re-insurance; they have a cer- 
tain line of business to re-insure, and 
the intermediary will know where the 
particular treaties can be placed: the 
ceding companies go to the intermedi- 
ary for that valuable information, and 
the intermediary, for the service he 
performs, is entitled to the regular com- 
mission. As in direct business, the 
broker or agent finds the market, and 
the company receiving the connection 
or business pays the commission or 
brokerage. 

The work—the function—of the true 
intermediary does not end with the 
placing of the treaty—rather it begins 
there. That is his great function, but 
also he can, and shou'd, render im- 
portant service to both sides in the 
current working of the treaty. All bor- 
dereaux would be sent to the intermedi- 
ary, who would examine, register and 
classify them, investigating anv point 
that occurs, so that when queries are 
raised and enquiries made by the re- 
insurer, the question is often dealt with 
by the intermediary. Accounts are ex- 
amined and checked by the intermedi- 
ary, and in the long run much trouble, 
and consequently expense, is saved 
both to the ceding company and the 
re-insurer by the active service per- 
formed by the intermediary. He is 
also an active agent in dealing with 
cash losses; checking them, notifying 
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Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited 


OF LONDON, BNGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the Loridon Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years ef clese 
ce-operation with its agents. 








the re-insurer that they are due and 
payab e in so many days;, seeing them 
through to completion. The active in- 
termediary takes many burdens off the 
shoulders of both parties, besides find- 
ing the market. He can also—if he 
knows his job—frequently obtain bet- 
ter terms and improved conditions for 
the re-insurer from the ceding company. 
Brokerage for Efforts Only 

The objection of certain re-insurance 
companies, however, relates specifically 
to certain companies’ treaties which 
are placed direct between the ceding 
and re-insurance companies, in which 
no work is done by the “intermediary” 
in relation to the treaty, and yet that 
“intermediary” collects brokerage. 
“And,” said this commentator, “I am 
inclined to agree with the view that 
the intermediary is not entit'ed to 
brokerage or consideration if he does 
not do any work. There are partners 
in brokerage firms who do not do a 
day’s work in the 365 of the year in 
connection with treaties they are al- 
leged to control; those gentlemen and 
the firms they are in are not justly 
entitled to brokerage.” 

Taking up the question of the inter- 
mediary from other aspects, with the 
remark that even between home com- 
panies he could fully justify his ex. 
istence by the work he performs—our 
experts, going further afield, pointed 
out that in special circumstances the 
broker was vital to the efficient con- 
duct of business, and for the inter- 
working of re-insurance with foreign 
companies he was indispensable. In 
respect of foreign companies, indeed, 
he had particu’arly important functions. 
Foreign companies could not hope to 
get business over here without an in- 
termediary, and a vital consideration 
to their obtaining a first-class con- 
nection here is the placing of their 
own re-insurances on the London mar- 
ket. The ideal position for the broker 
dealing with foreign companies is that 
he should be the intermediary for a 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Says Co-operatives 
Made Money in 1921 


HOW TUCKER VIEWS 





FIGURES 


States That Receipts and Disburse- 
ments in One Year Don’t Measure 
Assessment Co.’s Experiences 
Frank P. Tucker, secretary of the 
Co-operative Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York State, with head- 
quarters in Albany, takes exception to 
statements made in a recent issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter in the fol- 
lowing letter in which he aims to ana- 
lyze the co-operative experience for 

1921: 





New York Co operatives 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter:—In 
your edition of June 9, under the cap- 
tion “1921 Bad Year for New York Co- 
operatives,” you print what appears to 
be an analysis of advance reports as 
pub'ished by the State Department 
under date of April 10. 

Your statements were erroneous as 
applied to individual companies and 
somewhat misleading as to Co-operative 
Insurance as a whole. 

Advance Premium Companies 

The twenty-one Advance Premium 
Co-operative Companies associated in 
the Co-operative Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation, including the Preferred Mu- 
tual, and Tompkins County to which 
you specifically referre@ as the two 
largest, are a’l of such companies of 
the state doing an agency business, and 
contrary to your report, the year of 1921 
was very kind to them, in the following 
particulars: 

(1) Increase in insurance... .$15,682,862 
(3) Gain in assets. ....5..%: 198.364 
(3) Gain in surplus........ 178,727 
(4) Gain in premium income 146,803 

These companies have accumulated a 
surplus of $1,154,899 in excess of the 
unearned premiums and all require- 
ments of the law. Five of them are 
paying dividends to policyholders in 
addition to the lower initia! cost be- 
cause funds are in excess of that al- 
lowed by law. 

Your figures in connection with the 
Tompkins County disbursements are 
erroneous as you have used the same 
as for the Preferred Mutual, thus show- 
ing a loss, whereas this company add- 
ed substantially to its surplus fund in 
1921. : 

County Assessment Companies 

The matter of receipts and disburse- 
ments in any one year in the business 
of an assessment company means noth- 
ing as a measure of its experience for 
that particular year. Such companies 
have various methods of transacting 
business and those of the county class 
borrow money to pay losses and assets 
once at some stated time during the 
year. This makes the items “Other 
Income” and “Other Disbursements” 
play an important part in the _ re- 
ports and the only thing to know is 
that in the business of this class 
of companies the “Income” is always 
made to meet requirements of 
necessary “Disbursements,” and so far 
as the companies are concerned, they 
never have a bad year, except that cost 
to policyholders varies, one year con- 
pared with another. The losses of 1921 
were only 5c. per $100 higher than 1920. 

Town Assessment Companies 

Jn quoting reports of the town assess- 
ment companies, you show an income 
of $176.861 and total disbursements of 
$182,205, but in referring to the state- 
ments you will find the fire losses were 
low, only $135,329, or 19c. on each $100 
of insurance in force. The policyho'd- 
ers paid $15,000 less in 1921 than in 
1920 when insurance was over $2,000.- 
000 less, and the fire losses of 1921 
were only $4,000 more than in 19290 
when the cost was 20c. per $100. 

From the foregoing you will see I 
trust that the caption on your article 
“1921 Bad Year for Co-operatives” was 
wrong; the statement “spent: more than 
income” misleading; and that “Some 
companies with few thousands of as- 


sets have millions of insurance in 
force,” whi'e a statement of truth 
should have had added—‘“and records 
of service which might reasonably ex- 
cite envious admiration of all insurance 
companies.” 
FRANK P. TUCKER, 
Secretary and Manager. 
(Editor’s Note:—-The Eastern Under- 
writer took the aggregate figures from 
the New York Insurance Department’s 
report and despite Mr. Tucker’s inter- 
esting letter cannot understand how 
the co-operatives as a class had a good 
year in 1921 in instances where total 
disbursements exceed income. Certain- 
ly, they would have had a better year 
if the disbursements were less than the 
money coming in. In fairness to Mr. 
Tucker, however, his letter is published. 
The Eastern Underwriter’s article was 
in no sense an attack upon the so'vency 
of the mutuals, which have their place, 
but was merely calling attention of 
stock company students in the business 
to important figures which interest a 
group of readers in New York State 
who would not otherwise have obtained 
the information until a considerably 
later date than published in The 
Eastern Underwriter.) 





OHIO FARMERS’ HOUSE ORGAN 

The Ohio Farmers is the latest com- 
pany to issue a house organ. It is a 
creditable publication of six pages, en- 
titled “The Broadcaster,” published by 
the Girls’ Club of the company. The 
name proves the girls are up-to-date in 
every field, following wireless fashions 
as well as those confined to dress. In 
“The Broadcaster” is company news of 
all varieties, clever verses, and the like. 
The business manager and_ general 
director of the new magazine is Miss 
Effie Russell, cashier of the company, 
Formerly a school teacher, she joined 
the Ohio Farmers twenty-one years ago 
as bookkeeper and cashier and has per- 
formed those duties efficiently ever 
since. 











ANTHONY MATRE, Pres. 
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Rating Membership 
Forms Are Distributed 


APPROVED BY DEPARTMENT 


Four Branch Rating Offices Will Carry 
on Actual Work of Applying 
Schedules 


Sumner Rhoades, secretary of the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization, has sent to all companies 
writing fire insurance in New York State 
copies of the membership agreement 
which has been approved by the State 
Insurance Department, together with 
letters asking whether the companies 
subject to the new regulations care to 
join the organization. The Rating Or- 
ganization will have full charge over 
the making of fire schedules, commis- 
sions and other matters incidental to 
rating problems, as the law requires 
that each must belong to only one rat- 
ing organization in this state. As the 
expenses of making rates would be al- 
most ruinous to any company attempt- 
ing the venture alone, practically every 
company writing fire lines will undoubt- 
edly join the organization, 


Following is the form of membership 
agreement sent to all the companies: 








you a copy. 


—because they were interested 


You remember that we ran the following sales appeal just 
last month. Requests are still coming in for “Every Day of 
Your Life,” the envelope stuffer advertised. Even though 
you may not be one of our agents, we’ll be glad to send 





HENRY EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 


Cash Capital 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Chicago 





Who’s to Blame— 


When your best client, after a loss, finds he might have been 
insured against some special hazard? Even though you have 
a sign in your office that advertises everything from Rents 
to Tourist Baggage, your best explanation won’t convince 
this client that you are not to blame. 


Forestall such a circumstance by circularizing all your 
policyholders and prospects at regular intervals with a list 
of all the lines you write. If you are a Continental agent, 
‘‘Every Day of Your Life,’’ our diversified line envelope 
stuffer, is an excellent enclosure. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“AMERICA Fore’: 


Montreal 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
President 


Home Office 
80 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


San Francisco 








“This agreement witnesseth that, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Sections 141 
and 141la of the Insurance Law of the 
State of New York, as amended in 1922, 
the undersigned fire insurance compan- 
ies authorized to do business in said 
State for their more ready and complete 
compliance with said law do hereby be- 
come members of a fire insurance rating 
organization for operation in the State 
ot New York and subscribe to the fol- 
lowing articles of agreement for such 
rating organization: 

“I. The name of this rating organiza- 
tion is the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization, 

“II. The members of this organization 
shall consist of the fire insurance com- 
panies signing this agreement, all of 
whom must be authorized to transact 
the business of fire insurance within the 
State of New York. 

“Ill. The government and control of 
this organization shall be vested in a 
governing committee of fifteen officials 
of member companies. Until the second 
Tuesday in February, 1923, the govern- 
ing committee shall consist of the fol- 
lowing individuals, with power to in- 
crease their number to fifteen: C. G. 
Smith, president Great American Insur- 
ance Company; C. A. Ludlum, vice-presi- 
dent Home Insurance Company; J. A. 
Swinnerton, president American Eagle 
Fire Insurance Company; James Mar- 
shall, secretary Northern Insurance 
Company of New York; John O. Platt, 
vice-president Insurance Company of 
North America; J. H. Vreeland, United 
States manager Scottish Union & Na- 
tional Insurance Company; R. Emory 
Warfield, president Hanover Fire Insur- 
ance Company; E. W, West, president 
Glens Falls Insurance Company; E. R. 
Eggert, vice-president Buffalo Insurance 
Company; James Wyper, vice-president 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company; 
Thos. H. Anderson, manager Liverpool 
& London & Globe Insurance Company; 
N. S. Bartow, president Queen Insur- 
ance Company of America; A. G. Mar- 
tin, manager Northern Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., of London. 

“The annual meeting of this organiza- 
tion shall be held on the second Tues- 
day of February in each year. Written 
notice of such annual meeting shall be 
given to all members by mail thirty 
days before the date thereof. At the 
meeting in 1923 there shall be elected 
a governing committee consisting of fif- 
teen, as provided herein, five of such 
members so elected to serve for one 
year, five for two years and five for 
three years, and thereafter at each an- 
nual election five members for a term 
of three years. Thirty days before such 
annual meeting the governing commit- 
tee shall appoint a nominating commit- 
tee, consisting of five officials of com- 
panies not members of the governing 
committee, to submit a list of names to 
be voted for as members of the govern- 
ing committee. 

“IV, The governing committ.e may 
elect such officers and appoint such em- 
ployes of this organization and enact 
such lawful by-laws and rules as it may 
deem proper or necessary. 

To Have Four Divisions 

“V. The actual operation of the rating 
work of this organization shall be car- 
ried on for it by four territorial branch 
bodies consisting of and known respec- 
tively as the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, the Suburban Fire Insurance 
Exchange, the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York State and the Buffaio 
Association of Fire Underwriters. The 
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territories of these several branches to 
be those now and hitherto respectively 
administered by the several bodies 
known under these several names. The 
four bodies herein named shall be re- 
spectively designated, for the purposes 
and operations of this organization, as 
the New York City Division, the Subur- 
ban Division, the Syracuse Division and 
the Buffalo Division of the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization. 

“VI. The companies signing this 
agreement will maintain and observe 
this agreement and the by-laws promul- 
gated thereunder, and all such rules 
(including the limitation of commis- 
sions and brokerages and number of 
agencies), rates and forms as are now 
or may hereafter be provided pursuant 
to and in compliance with the laws of 
the State of New York, and further 
agree to submit for certification all daily 
reports and endorsements in territories 
where stamping offices are or may be 
maintained. 

“VII. For the present, and until other- 
wise ordered by the governing commit- 
tee of this organization, the general 
rules and practices now in force in the 
several branch bodies named, as to as- 
sessments, commissions and brokerages 
and number of agencies, expenses, the 
adoption, promulgation, application and 
amendment of rates and rating sched- 
ules, may, so far as the same are in 
harmony with the law of the State as 
now or hereafter amended, remain in 
full force and effect in their several ter- 
ritories. 

“Dated and signed at .......... , this 
einea GRP OD 3 binccacsicnecce beeen 





John J. Donohue, claim examiner, has 
rejoined the accident and health de- 
partment of the United States Casualty. 
Mr. Donohue has been away from the 
office of the company for some time. 


Insurance Agents Lack 
Systems of Accounting 


THAT’S WHAT EXPERT FINDS 


Manager of Insurance Register Sys- 
tem Co. Declares Hit-or-Miss 
Methods Deplorable 





“Local Agents and Accounting Prob- 
lems” was the title of a paper read to 
California agents a few days ago by 
Rk. V. Newsham, manager of the In- 
surance Register System Co. He said 
that poor accounting methods prevail 
in local agency offices. Along this line 
he said in part: 

“Taking the country as a whole, the 
writer has found that the average local 
agent almost invariably has no ade- 
quate accounting system. This is not 
for lack of a positive need, but because 
in the past no simpe ‘standardized 
system’ was available for the agency; 
one that was flexible enough to take 
care of the small business, and could 
be continued in use as the business 
grew. Local agents and brokers have, 
therefore, been forced to content them- 
selves with what accounting systems 
could be secured, and were generally 
compelled to have specia’ forms print- 
ed, made up from ideas not tried or 
proven, and which were expensive as 
to initial cost and operation. 

“Anything that will serve as a record, 
from a pocket notebook to a more or 
less complete set of books, including 
an agency policy register, has been 
utilized as office records, with, in the 
majority of cases, no agent knowing 
exactly where he stood. And this un- 
satisfactory condition continued while 
other lines of business and industries 


of equal magnitude standardized their 
accounting operations. 

Poor Records Lead to Difficulties 

“The writer, with extended experi- 
ence in insurance office work, as an 
adjuster and special agent in the field 
and as a broker conducting his own 
business, has appreciated for years, the 
need of an adequate and efficient local 
agency accounting system. Close ob- 
servation during years of work among 
local agents revealed that one of the 
principal causes of the financial dif- 
ficulties so many local agents get into 
is found in the lack of a proper ac- 
counting system. 

“As the principal underlying the 
handling of the accounts of one insur- 
ance agency applies to all, the writer 
undertook the task of devising an ac- 
curate and simple method of accounting 
which, in one operation or entry, would 
provide the usual records of a policy 
register and company’s ledger account, 
journalized in detail, eliminating vast 
duplication that was entirely unneces- 
sary, and very often confusing. Dis- 
regarding entirely the old accounting 
theory of making the day’s business 
the accounting unit, he made the in- 
dividual policy the unit as a separate 
and distinct transaction.” 





SIMON WOLF DIES 

Simon Wo'f, a well known general 
insurance agent and broker of Philadel- 
phia, died on Wednesday, June 28, at 
his home in that city after an illness 
of several weeks, aged sixty-one years. 
The funeral took place on Saturday. 
He is survived by two sisters. The 
deceased in 1893 succeeded to the own- 
ership of an insurance business estab- 
lished by the father in 1876. He held 
membership in the Insurance Club, 
Manufacturers’ Club, Mercantile Club 
and Locust C’ub. 


NEGLIGENCE IS CHARGED 





Rockaway Board of Trade Says 
Hydrants Were Disconnected on 
the Water Front 





Sensational charges alleging criminal 
negligence have been made in a reso- 
lution passed by the Rockaway Board 
of Trade, following thoir investigation 
of causes behind the conflagration at 
Arverne, June 15. Selig Frohman, 
chairman of the fire committee of the 
board, reports that there are no less 
than forty-two “dummy” fire alarm 
boxes out of a total of ninety in the 
Rockaways, and that there are man 
unconnected hydrants, especially along 
the water front. It ig said that it was 
one of these dummy boxes which was 
“rung” by the boy sent to turn in the 
alarm of the original fire at the Nautilus 
Hotel, and that the hydrant in fron 
of the building was found to be dis- 
connected forcing a delay while hose 
was laid two hundred feet to another 
hydrant. 

Chief Valentine Fendrich of the 
Bureau of Fire Alarm Telegraph, denies 
that any negligence has been shown. 
He points out that while there are a 
number of skeleton fire alarm posts on 
the Rockaway peninsula awaiting the 
arrival of new boxes, these could not 
possibly be mistaken for signal boxes. 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

In the Philadelphia territory last week 
J. Howard Brown & Co. were commis- 
sioned by the Georgia Home of Colum- 
bus and F. A. Downes & Son by the 
Western Grain Dealers’ Mutual Fire of 
Des Moines. The agency for the Im- 
perial Assurance of New York was 
transferred from Prince & Wrigley to 
Stokes, Packard, Haughton & Smith. 
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Responsibility For Accidents 





Who is Driving the Car After One Under Age Has Released 
the Wheel to Another Immediately Before An Accident? 


By JOHN 


An interesting point was raised in the 
case of O'Connell v. New Jersey Fidelity 
& Plate Glass Ins. Co., decided by the 
New York Appellate Division, Third De- 
partment, on May 3, 1922. The action 
was on a policy contuining the clause: 
“This policy does not cover loss on ac- 
count of injuries or death suffered by 
any person or persons caused by any 
automobile (a) while driven by or in 
charge of any person in violation of law 
as to age, or in any event under the 
age of 16 years.” 

The essential facts of the case were 
that the insured owner of a five-pas- 
senger car was teaching his grand- 
daughter, 14 years old, to drive the car. 
While the granddaughter was driving, 
they approached a bridge, Two-thirds 
of the distance over, men were repairing 
the right-hand side of the bridge, and 
had made an opening ten by twelve feet. 
As the car approached, the girl turned 
the car te the left to avoid the opening 
on her right. As she did so, and when 
the car was twenty feet from the open- 
ing, her grandfather grabbed the wheel, 
turned it to the right, applied the emer- 
gency brake, and, although the car was 
going very slow, did not stop, but col- 
lided with a man, knocking him through 
the opening to the bed of the stream 
below. He received injuries from which 
he died. When the grandfather grasped 
the wheel, the girl let go, and for the 
twenty feet aforesaid did not exercise 
any further control, or lack of control, 
over the operation of the car. 

The deceased’s administratrix sued 
the owner of the Gar, and obtained a 
judgment for the negligent killing of 
her husband. The insurance company 
was notified to defend; it declined, dis- 
claiming liability. The insured took ad- 
vantage of the Bankruptcy Act, was dis- 
charged, and nothing was paid on the 
judgment. The administratrix brought 
this action against the insurance com- 
pany under section 109 of the New York 
Insurance Law. 

The only question for the jury was, 
Who was driving the car? They found 
for the plaintiff, and a judgment based 
thereon was affirmed by the Appellate 


Division, the court being divided three 
to four. The majority opinion says in 


part: ‘‘While there was some confusion 
in getting in the evidence, from the 
whole case a cause of action was made 
out, It appears beyond cavil that twenty 
feet before any accident happened the 
owner of the car was operating it, and 
that the girl did not exercise any con- 
trol over it for that distance. That he 
operated negligently has been found; 
that by reason thereof the accident oc- 
curred. The likelihood of such an acci- 
dent is comprehended in this policy. It 
should pay.” 

On this point two judges dissented 
for the following reason, as stated in 
the minority opinion by Hinman, J.: 
“The driving of a car requires more 
than guiding its course on the highway. 
It must be deemed to include the con- 
trol of the motive power and the brakes. 
To control these, to be able to regulate 
the amount of power, to be able to con- 
nect and disconnect such power instan- 
taneously, and to be able to retard or 
stop the car in any emergency by the 
application of brakes, is just as much 
a part of driving the car, in any fair 
acceptance of the term, as is the holding 
of the wheel. 

“In my judgment, the control of the 
former is more essential to the avoid- 
ance of accident than the latter. The 
purpose and the natural meaning of the 
provision was to eliminate insurance 
against accident that might arise from 


the negligent management of any or all 
of these instruments which are utilized 
in the driving of a car How can we 
say that the grandfather was driving 


this car? He was only in control of the 
direction which it took in its progress 


SIMPSON 


on the highway, and only imperfectly in 
the control of the wheel, because obvi- 
ously his seat at the right of the wheel, 
instead of in back of it, was a disadvan- 
tageous one, He was not in control of 
the foot throttle, which regulated the 
flow of gas. He was not in control of 
the clutch, which disconnected the en- 
gine from the driving shaft. He was 
not in control of the service’ brake, 
which is the powerful brake of a car. 
His position was disadvantageous to 
control even the hand brake and at the 
same time to guide the wheel. The 
most that can be said is that the driving 
of the car was divided between the 
grandfather and his 14-year-old grand- 


daughter, for the reason that she re- 
leased her hold on the wheel. Can a 
person be deemed any the less the 


driver of a car, within the meaning of 
the provision of the policy, by simply 
releasing the wheel to another? [| am 
inclined to take the position that she 
cannot. I believe that comes within the 
risk that was not intended to be cov- 
ered.” 


FUNCTIONS OF BROKER 
(Continued from page 17) 
reciprocal arrangement between British 
and foreign offices. British offices are 
doing direct business in many foreign 


countries, but in many cases they are 
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ance offices; they have nothing to give 
in return. At the present time, when 
the big direct-working offices are suffer- 
ing a great decline in premium income, 
they are seeking for remunerative 
sources for their treaties under reci- 
procity arrangements, where they can 
obtain them, and at the same time full 
security for their own re-insurances. 
They cannot find reciprocity from Brit- 
ish re-insurance offices, which are con- 
sequently to an extent handicapped, 
because they have nothing to give back. 
Instances are known of foreign com- 
panies coming here specifically for reci- 
procity treaties. Reciprocity was a 
sine qua non for their working here. 





LEGAL NOTES 











The case of Morris vs. Sierra and San 
Francisco Power Company, 37 Cal. App, 
Dec. 807, is of interest to brokers writ- 
ing fire insurance, writes A. C. Skaife, 
of San Francisco, in the ‘Insurance 
srokers Bulletin.’ The action was 
brought by Morris and his fire insur- 
ance company against the power com- 
pany for partial destruction of a build- 
ing and complete destruction of a stock 
of merchandise and fixtures claimed to 
have been caused by the negligence of 
the power company. It was found and 
held that the proximate cause of the 
fire was the concurrent negligence of 
Morris and the power company in main- 
taining their respective telegraph, tele- 
phone and power wires in too close 
proximity to each other in violation of 
an order of the Railroad Commission. 
It was held that independent owners of 
such electric lines were each charged 
with the duty of maintaining them so 
that there would be minimum danger 
to the public of injury from their main- 
tenance. The fact that Morris’ wires 
were in place before those of the power 
company were installed was held not 
to relieve him from his above stated 
duty. He and his insurance company 
were not allowed to receive from the 


power company. 
* * 


The case of Honey vs, The Pacific 
Automobile Indemnity Exchange, 37 Cal. 
App. Dec. 513, is of interest to those 
handling automobile fire insurance. In 
that case it is held that under a policy 
of insurance covering loss or damage 
to an automobile by accidental collision 
and separately covering damage by fire, 
a provision of the policy that the lia- 
bility of the insurer shall be reduced by 
the amount of any property loss or 
damage until repairs have been com- 
pleted or parts replaced, when it shall 
attach for amounts originally written, 
where the automobile was damaged by 
a collision and placed in a shop for re- 
pairs and before all the repairs had 
been completed, the automobile was de- 
stroyed by fire, the liability of the in- 
sured remains reduced, and it was error 
to allow judgment for the amount for 
which the policy was originally written. 
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Detroit Anti-Mutual 
Resolution Rescinded 


PASSED WITH MEMBERS ABSENT 








Objections Made to Demanding That 
Stock Companies Not Use Agents 
Representing Mutuals 





The anti-mutual resolution of the De- 
troit Insurance Exchange, adopted June 
20, was rescinded by the favorable vote , 
upon another resolution on Saturday. 
Following is the wording of the with- 
drawal of drastic protest: 

“Whereas, at a meeting of the ex- 
change held on Tuesday, the 20th day of 
June, 1922, the following resolution, 
with preambles, was adopted; 

“Whereas, the Insurance Exchange of 
Detroit is committed to the principle of 
stock company insurance; and, 

“Whereas, certain offices well known 
to represent mutual, reciprocal and in- 
terinsurance exchanges are also per- 
mitted to represent stock companies; 
and, 

“Whereas, such a combination of two 
opposite principles is inimical to the 
best interests of stock companies and 
their representatives and is likely to 
confuse the insuring public; be it 

“Resolved, That this exchange, as an 
organization, protests against the prac- 
tice of certain stock companies in per- 
mitting their agencies to remain in 
offices known to represent mutual, re- 
ciprocal or interinsurance organizations, 
and that each member goes on record 
that he will not continue to represent 
any stock company which permits its 
agency or that of its underwriters to 
remain in any local office which also 
represents a mutual, reciprocal or inter- 
insurance organization, either directly 
or indirectly, after October 1, 1922; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary furnish 
a copy of this resolution to each mem- 
ber for the purpose of forwarding it to 
each company represented by him, and 
that the secretary also send one copy 
to the National Association of Insurance 
Agents; and, 

“Whereas, a considerable number of 
the members of the Exchange were ab- 
sent when the said rescission was 
adopted, and have made objections to 
its adoption, and, 

“Whereas, it is deemed desirable to 
take such action in the premises as is 
agreeab'e to a majori‘y of the members; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, On motion of W. Burl 
Schmidt, seconded by W. J. Doyle, both 
of whom voted in favor of the said reso- 
lution, 

“First, That the said resolution be 
and it is hereby rescinded. 

“Second, That the secretary advise 
the members of this decision, with 
the request that they send notice there- 
of to such of the companies they repre- 
sent, as they may have informed of the 
tenor and effect of the said resolution. 

“Third, That the rescinding of this 
resolution be given, as nearly as may be, 
the same publicity as was given the 
original resolution, and that the secre- 
tary be directed to take action to that 
end.” 

The resolution being put to a vote 
Was carried. 





TOKIO’S ASSETS GIGANTIC 





Total Over $51,000,000; Net Surplus of 
$35,000,000 Proves Position of 
Leading Japanese Insurer 





The head office statement of the Tokiu 
Marine & Fire, as of December 31 last, 
is a marvel to behold and a proof of 
tremendous underwriting and financial 
ability. The figures follow: 


Capital (paid up)......... $7,500,000.00 
fie ge eee 51,647,637.38 
EAGDINTIES: 6.566 600 oe core ee 8,219,923.58 
Net SUTPIUS «....6<6+000-+ 36,027,738.80 


The company more than held its own 
on the surplus item, and made a gain in 
a of more than five millions of dol- 
ars. 


SEVENTY-FIVE FIRES JULY 4 





Department Has Installed Additional 
Boxes at the Rockaways and a 
Fireboat Is On Duty There 





A comparatively favorable record was 
made in the number of fires on Manhat- 
tan borough on Independence Day, Sev- 
enty-five alarms are reported to have 
reached the new central fire office dur- 
ing the day, approximately the same as 
have been turned in on July 4 during 
each of the last three years since the 
“safe and sane” rule has been enforced. 

The number of alarms handled gave 
the new telegraph alarm system a thor- 
ough test of efficiency and proved that 
it is equal to any occasion which might 
arise. A fireboat has been stationed off 
the Rockaway Peninsula for additional 
protection against a possible repetition 
of the recent conflagration. Fire boxes 
have been installed, numbering nearly 
fifty, in addition to those in operation 
when the fire was discovered. 





EDWARDS WITH UNION 

Walter N. Edwards has resigned as 
special agent for the Milwaukee Me- 
chanics in New Jersey. He will repre- 
sent the Union of Canton as state agent 
in the same territory. His successor 
wil! be appointed shortly by the M,1- 
waukee Mechanics. 
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Baltimore Insurance Agents 








RIGGS, ROSSMAN & HUNTER 











Riggs, Rossman & Hunter have built 
up a large agency. In 1920 the office 
paid for $1,250,000 in premiums. The 
agency represents but four companies 

the National, Great American for 
marine, Maryland Motor Car and United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty. 

“We would rather have but one com- 
pany in a line, and be a big agent of 
that company, giving it a large volume 
of business every year and being able 
thereby to render our policyholders 
better service in the handling of claims, 
than to represent a number of com- 
panies, giving each one a smal amount 
of business,” said J. B. Riggs. 

Kach department of the agency is 
run on the order of a department store 
with an expert in charge. There are 
the fire, casualty, claim, financial, legal, 
development and surety departments; 
a marine department started on Janu- 
ary 1, and a special gales director was 
appointed, too. J. T. Stack, formerly 
of the sales department of the Crown, 
Cork & Seal Company, who for several 
years had charge of the London office 


of that company, is the sales director. 
Some years ago, the agency recog- 
nized that with Ba’'timore growing as 


a port, a marine department in charge 
of one who knew the business thor- 
oughly, would soon be needed. So in 
1920, Herbert E. Rossman, son of H. A. 
Rossman, president of the agency, en- 
tered the New York office of William 
H. McGee & Company. Here Mr. Ross- 
man received a thorough training in 
marine insurance. New York thought 
highly of him that it secured for 
Riggs, Rossman & Hunter the marine 
department of the Great American of 
New York. 
Started in 1900 

Riggs and H. A. Rossman 


s0 


d. B: or- 


ganized in 1900 as Riggs, Rossman & 
Company, Inc. In 1914 the charter was 
amended to Riggs, Rossman & Hunter, 
Inc. when A. J. Hunter and A. H. Buck, 
local managers up to that time of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
consolidated with them. 

Mr. Riggs started in the insurance 
business about 1895 as a solicitor under 
his own name. Mr. Rossman began his 
career as office boy with the Maryland 
Fire Insurance Company. Later he 
went with the Firemen’s Insurance 
Company of Baltimore as counter clerk. 

The agency has represented the Na- 
tiona’ Fire ever since it was started 
in 1900. At one time, Riggs & Ross- 
man had as many as a dozen fire in- 
surance companies but resigned them 
all except the National. As a result 
of its having only one fire “company, 
the premiums written for the National 
in Baltimore have been the second or 
third highest in Baltimore of any com- 
pany doing business in the Monumental 
City. 

Prior to 1914 the agency was solely 
a fire office. In 1914 it had a business 
of about $250,000. 

Now let Mr. Riggs have the floor. “I 
attribute the success of this office—if 
we have made a success—to the manner 
of claim sett’ement. The claim de- 
partment is worth thousands of dollars 
in premiums to us every year. Our 
engineering department has been a 
good asset, too,” he said. 

Riggs, Rossman & Hunter believe 
that it pays better to get all of the 
business of one man than to get some 
from many men. For this reason, it 
centers its efforts on its policyholders, 
working all the time to get those on 
their books to give them all of their 
business. 
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I note by the papers that my friends, 
the Baptists, have lately been enjoying 
what in insurance circles would be 
known as a Hell of a Row. 

Part of them seem to feel that evo- 
luting is a natural course of procedure, | 
while the others claim that a group 
of specialized prophets who lived about 
six thousand years ago knew more than 
latter day scientists about how we de- 
scended and why. 

Well, a good but decent sort of a row 
is often a fine thing for any cause— 
it gives everybody a chance to air their 
views and as everybody knows who 
has done intensive, researchful, per- 
sonal and original thinking, it is often 
just as expedient, helpful and neces- 
sary to air opinions as it is to air 
blankets or schoolrooms, and after all 
isn’t life itself nothing but a great 
school of learning from which we never 
graduate, merely at the end taking un- 
determined leave of absence, so to 
speak? 

However, this limitcd round contest 
of the Baptists suggests to me that 
marine insurance wasn’t by any means 
the first form of group protection. No 
indeed—the first kind of insurance was 
fire insurance—the first agent was a 
prophet, the premiums consisted of 
Faith and Obedience wus a donation and 
the directors promised Life Everlasting 
to those who were careful and didn’t 
alow either their interest or payments 
to lapse. : 


As I say, it was fire insurance, but 
the life insurance idea was worked in 
as well, and as in the case of our 


modern arrangements, you had to die 
to cash in, although, and here again 
we have its prototype today, one was 
supposed to derive much daily satis- 
faction merely from being prepared. 

And as I study history, those “agents” 
of old, experienced much the same diffi- 
culties in getting prospects to sign up 
as they do today, for there were rival 
organizations in those days who always 
promised more for lesser “premiums” 
and wou'd “pass” a prospect with rather 
less of an examination than would their 
competitors. 

Now, some readers may get an idea 
from the above statements that I am 
merely attempting to be facetious, but 
this is not so; I’m only trying to prove 
in my crude way that Baptists’ Rows 
and Lockwood Investigations are, when 
the smoke of battle has cleared away, 
really excellent things to have had hap- 
pen, for as in the chemical laboratory, 
when opposed human forces mix and 
mingle, what we used to ca'l re-actions 
occur and new and valuable elements 
are likely to be born. 

So if you happen to be a high execu- 
tive of an insurance company, don’i 
damn too severely the mystifiers and 
modifiers and the Untermyers who ap- 
pear at times to be taking vast liberties 
with our pre-conceived religious and 
business practices, for, after all, they 
may later likely turn out to be bless- 
ings in disguise, although I am _ per- 
fectly frank to admit that not infre- 
quently their false whiskers are very 
cleverly and cunningly draped. 


a rade _ 








RADIO APPARATUS 














NOTE:—These rules do not apply to Radio 
Equipment installed on  ship-board. 

In setting up radio equipment all wiring 
pertaining thereto must conform to the general 
requirements of the National Electrical Code 
for the class of work installed and the follow- 
ing additional specifications: 

Receiving Stations 
Antenna 

a. Antenna outside of buildings shall 
not cross over or under electric light 
or power wires of any circuit of more 
than six hundred volts, or railway trol- 
ley or feeder wires, nor shall it be so 
located that a failure of either antenna 
or of the above mentioned electric light 
or power wires can result in a contact 
between the antenna and such electric 


‘ light or power wires. 


Antenna shall be constructed and in- 
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stalled in a strong and durable manner 
and shall be so located as to prevent 
accidental contact with light and power 
wires by sagging or swinging. 

Splices and joints in the antenna 
span, unless made with approved 
clamps or splicing devices, shall be 
soldered. 

Antennae installed inside of buildings 
are not covered by the above specifica- 
tions. 

Lead-in Wires 

b. Lead-in wires shall be of copper, 
approved copper-clad steel or other ap- 
proved metal which will not corrode 
excessively, and in no case shall they 
be smaller than No. 14 B. & S. gage 
except that approved copper-clad steel 
not less than No. 17 B. & S. gage may 
be used. 

Lead-in wires on the outside of build- 
ings shall not come nearer than four 
(4) inches to electric light and power 
wires unless separated therefrom by a 
continuous and firmly fixed non-con- 
ductor that will maintain permanent 
separation. The non-conductor shall be 
in addition to any insulation on the 
wire. 

Lead-in wires shall enter building 
through a non-combustible, non-absorp- 
tive insulating bushing, 


Protective Device 

c. Each lead-in wire shall be provided 
with an approved protective device 
properly connected and located (inside 
or outside the building) as near as prac- 
ticable to the point where the wire en- 
ters the building. The protector shall 
not be placed in the immediate vicinity 
of easily ignitible stuff, or where ex- 
posed to inflammable gases, or dust, or 
flyings of combustible materials. 

The protective device shall be an ap- 
proved lightning arrester which will 
operate at a potential of five hundred 
(500) volts or less. 

The use of an antenna grounding 
switch is desirable, but does not obviate 
the necessity for the approved protec- 
tive device required in this section. The 
antenna grounding switch if installed 
shall, in its closed position, form a 
shunt around the protective device. 

Protective Ground Wire 

d. The ground wire may be bare or 
insulated and shall be of copper or ap- 
proved copper-clad steel. If of copper, 
the ground wire shall not be smaller 
than No. 14 B. & S. gage, and if ap- 
proved copper-clad steel it shall be not 
smaller than No. 17 B. & S. gage. The 
ground wire shall be run in as straight 
a line as possible to a good permanent 
ground, Preference shall be given to 
water piping. Gas piping shall not be 
used for grounding protective devices. 
Other permissible grounds are grounded 
steel frames of buildings or other 
grounded metallic work in the building 
and artificial grounds such as driven 
pipes, plates, cones, etc. 

The ground wire shall be protected 
against mechanical injury. An approved 
ground clamp shall be used wherever 
the ground wire is’ connected to pipes 
or piping. 

Wires Inside Buildings 

e. Wires inside buildings shall be 
securely fastened in a workmanlike 
manner and shall not come nearer than 
two (2) inches to any electric light or 
power wire unless separated therefrom 
by some continuous and firmly fixed 
non-conductor making a permanent 
separation. This non-conductor shall 
be in addition to any regular insulation 
on the wire. Porcelain tubing or ap- 
proved flexible tubing may be used for 
encasing wires to comply with this rule. 

Receiving Equipment Ground Wire 

f. The ground conductor may be bare 
or insulated and shall be of copper, 
approved copper-clad steel or other ap- 
proved metal which will not corrode ex- 
cessively under existing conditions, and 
in no case shall the ground wire be less 
than No. 14 B. & S. gage except that 
approved copper-clad steel not less than 
No. 17 B. & S, gage may be used. 

The ground conductor may be run in- 
side or outside of building. When re- 
ceiving equipment ground wire is run 
in full compliance with rules for Protec- 
tive Ground Wire, in Section d., it may 
be used as the ground conductor for the 
protective device, 
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It’s the “Come-Back” That Counts 


When you write a Use and Occupancy Policy, you 
should, of course, be vitally interested in your client’s 
ability to “come back”—to resume normal operation 
as quickly as possible after sustaining a loss. 


Nothing else can enable him to recover so quickly as 
the complete information regarding machinery and 
equipment contained in a Lloyd-Thomas Appraisal. 
Having a detailed classified record of serial num- 
bers, style numbers, sizes, attachments and tools will 
enable him to place immediate orders for new equip- 
ment without any expense or unnecessary delay— 
this will greatly hasten resumption of business and 
minimize your company’s loss. 


To protect your company and enhance your personal 
reputation see that every “U-and-O” Policy is backed 
by a Lloyd-Thomas Appraisal. 


The [loyd-Thomas Co. 


RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES ON PHYSICAL VALUES 


1128 Wilson Avenue, CHICAGO 120 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Cincinnati Cleveland Des Moines Detroit Indianapolis St. Louis Milwaukee Pittsburgh Memphis Buffalo 
Toronto Oklahoma City Minneapolis Kansas City 
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The full confidence of the insurance fraternity is well worth every endeavor to deserve 
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Cleveland Club On 
Kemp Resignation 


IN SENT TO 
Explains Action on Company’s Request 
for Change to Permit Further 
Appointment of Agents 





BULLET MEMBERS 





Following the resignation from the 
Fire Insurance Club of Cleveland of 
Arch'bald Kemp, secretary and manager 
of the Cleveland National Fire, 8S. J. 
Horton, secretary of the club, has issued 
a bulletin explaining the club’s position 


in the matter. Following is the club’s 
statement: 
“Acting upon instruction from the 


board of trustees we are placing before 
you and all those interested in the resig- 
nation of Mr. Kemp, manager of the 
Cleveland National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of this city, the following informa- 
tion: 

“On Monday, December 19, 1921, Mr. 
Kemp appeared before the board of 
trustees to discuss with them a change 
in the regulations which would permit 
the appointment, without qualification, 
of real estate men and others outside of 
the downtown district, It was pointed 
out to him at that meeting that the regu- 
lations do not prohibit the appointment 
otf anyone who can qualify as a member 
of the club; that there is no distinction 
made between downtown and outlying 
agencies, and no limitation as to the 
number of properly qualified agents a 
company may appoint. 

“After further consideration by the 
trustees, Mr. Kemp was advised that 
they could not recommend the changes 
he had suggested, It was further pointed 
out that a change in the regulations in 
the direction recommended would not 
solve the problem, because all com- 
panies would have to be permitted to 
operate alike, and the Cleveland Na- 
tional would be immediately confronted 
with the same competition it was now 
experiencing. 

“It was further suggested to Mr. 
that he confer with a committee of the 
club regarding the situation, the trus- 
tees expressing a willingness to help 
him secure representation in every 
proper and legitimate manner. After 
several conferences, Mr. Kemp called 
upon the secretary and stated that his 
understanding with the committee was 
that a number of agency appointments 
were to be arranged for him through 
the club, He was informed that the 
committee had no such understanding, 
and it was suggested that he meet fur- 
ther with the committee in order that a 
definite understanding be reached. 


Kemp 


“At the final meeting with the com- 
mittee it was suggested to Mr. Kemp 
that he initiate a systematic canvass of 


the members of the club, particularly 
amongst those agents writing the 
classes of business he desired. Mr. 


Kemp’s answer was that this was some- 
thing he would not do. His attitude 
indicated very plainly to the committee 
that, unless this organization practically 
secured for him a number of agency 
connections or made concessions which 
would enable his company to do things 
which no other company could do, he 
would be obliged to resign. Mr. Kemp 
was told that his company should be 
able to stand upon its merits and secure 
its business by attracting good agents, 
Holding Up Agency Standards 
“The statements attributed to Mr. 
Kemp and appearing in the insurance 
press regarding conditions in other large 
cities in the country have no bearing 
upon the situation when it is borne in 
mind that all other companies with two 
exceptions have been operating in this 
city upon an equal footing since 1918. 


‘The restrictions referred to by Mr. 
Kemp, as placed upon his company in 
Cleveland, are those which support the 

pirit and intent of the laws of Ohio, 
which are drawn to prevent the licens- 
ing of persons who desire to place in- 
surance upon their 


own property, 
irresponsible 


and 
peo- 


o! incompetent and 


ple. * * * This organization is defi- 
nitely and permanently opposed to the 
licensing of unqualified people as 
agents, particularly in a great city like 
Cleveland, where the public interest and 
the ramifications of the insurance busi- 
ness demand expert service in return 
for the commissions paid. 

“The position of the Cleveland Na- 
tional is identical with that of practi- 
cally al] companies operating in the 
city, and if it is not receiving the busi- 
ness it desires it is felt that it could 
have attained satisfactory results by 
cultivation of the agency field. Many 
other small companies have secured a 
desirable business in this manner. 
* * * It is to be deplored that a 
company which has hitherto co-operated 
should decide to leave the ranks so that 
it may adopt measures which have al- 
ways proven detrimental to the business 
as a whole, The trustees and officers 
are not at all apprehensive about the 
situation, but feel that all of the mem- 
bers should be fully informed in regard 
to it.” 


SHUN INSURANCE 
Taxi Drivers Are Slow to Comply With 
Tolbert Law Even After 
Week’s Delay 

Taxi men were slow to file applica- 
tion for bonds or policies this week 
even after the law had gone into effect. 
Two or three large bonds were filed, 
and a scattering of individual owners 
had comp ied with the law on Monday. 
The mutuals gathered in considerable 
business by having agents solicit it, 
even stopping cabs on the street to 
sing the glory of the $45 per month 
rate allowed by Superintendent Stod- 
dard, A representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter at the office of the World 
Mutual was told very positively that 
this amount was the full cost for com- 
plete coverage, that the stock com 
panies had placed the rate high in order 
that the business would be placed else 
where, and that the bonding companies 
while their rates were lower, offered 
no protection, 

Private livery car owners responded 
more readily to the demand of the 
stock companies and a large number 
were insured early in the week. The 
number of taxicab drivers and owners 
seeking to comply with the law in- 
creased slightly every day, and a ‘ast 
minute rush is expected today and to- 
morrow. Saturday afternoon, July 1, 
when the law had been in effect twenty- 
four hours, approximately 1,000 bonds, 
and 1.000 policies lad been filed with 
the state tax commission at Broadway 
and 65th street. 


WITH RAIN ASSOCIATION 

The Continental has become a mem- 
ber of the Rain Insurance Association. 
The association is slowly growing as 
the experience of this branch of insur- 
ance stabilizes itself and gives a fair 
foundation for adequate rates and con- 
ditions. 





GRAIN MUTUAL JOINS 
The Western Grain Dealers’ Mutual 
Fire of Des Moines has been elected a 
member of the Philadelphia Fire Under- 
writers’ Association. 
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New England’s Contribution to the National 
Association of Insurance Agents 








Address of JAMES L. CASE, President National Association, 
at First Annual Meeting, New England Insurance 
Agents, Profile House, N. H. 

















In the June issue of the “American Maga- 
zine” is a most fascinating article entitled, 
“What I Owe to the Other Fellow.” It is from 
the pen of Edgar Guest and is well worth a 
snost thoughtful and sympathetic consideration. 
Mr. Guest relates many personal experiences 
and pays a tribute of real appreciation to those 
who, by friendship and advice, have helped 
him to attain his preseut honorable position in 
the field of literature. Not only is the article 
a bit of autobiography, but it is a sermon as 


well, filled to overflowing with many helpful 
lessons, and would that you, one and all, 
might read it. Because of the impression it 


made upon me, I purpose to make his theme the 
basis of the thought that I shall ask you to 
consider at this time. 

Mr. Guest says: 

“T have discowered that 
come to the point where the Jarger oppor- 
tunity is ready for me, it is ‘the other 
fellow’ who prepares the way. Every im- 
portant step has been guided by kindly 
people. I have adventured in strange fields, 
but mever alone—the other fellow’ has al- 

ways been there to encourage and assist. 
1 am all wrapped up in him and [ am so 
deeply in his debt that to set myself apart 
is hopeless. Every new day seems to find 
me more and more beholden to him. From 
my earliest boyhood until this very minute 
he has held me by the hand and made 
smooth the way.” 


May I apply this sentiment to the 
ship that has always prevailed 
National Association of Insurance 
the State Associations of New 

The historian records that the 
ciation was organized in the 
Hotel, in the city of Chicago, 
1896, by Robert (Bob) A. 
other local fire insurance agents from various 
sections of the country and that an invitation 
was, immediately extended to other local agents 
to “join the ranks.” 

In February, 1897, Mr. Brannon prepared a 
list of the ‘first one hundred members,” in 
order of their enrollment, and sent the same 
to W. E. Underwood, of the “Insurance Critic.’ 

The forty-eighth name on the “honor roll” 
was that of Dale D. Butler, of Middletown, 
Conn.; the ninety-fourth, that of John C. Paine, 
of Boston, and the firm of Taylor & Golden, of 
Norwalk, Conn., was number ninety-five. Mr. 
Butler’s membership dated from October 28, 1896, 
(within one month after the organization meet- 
ing) and the two other New England applica- 
tions were received on January 27, 1897. 

It is most gratifying to know that New Eng- 
land has always had a share in the National 
program, and this fact is quite in keeping with 


whenever I have 


relation- 
between the 
Agents and 
England. 
National Asso- 
Great Northern 
on Se ptember 30, 
Brannon and nineteen 


other historical events, for our forefathers 
seemed to possess the ability to “be in” at the 
beginnings of many things. New England’s 
history is replete with real accomplishments 
and had I the time I would like to mention 


many of them. 


In the realm of insurance New England has 


always contributed freely of her best, of men, 
of money, and of ideals. 
A Contribution of Men 
In addition to the three names which are in- 
delibly carved on the “honor roll” of the “im- 
mortal first one hundred” is the name of an- 


other New England man which was added but 
a few days later, and it is that of H. N. Pink- 


ham, of Portland, Maine. Mr. Pinkham was 
the second chairman of the National organiza- 
tion committee, and much of the success in 


workers State associations and local boards 
was due to his faithful and untiring efforts. It 


was no mean task, for in those days the insur- 
ance busimess did not occupy the high place in 
the mind of the public it does today. Com- 


panies and agents, as a rule, 
double harness” and the “big stick” was used 
far too often by both instead of “conference 
and co-operation.” What Mr. Pinkham and his 
associates accomplished will ever be remem- 
bered with gratitude by his fellow members. 
He had a part in organizing each of the six 
New England associations and _to- night, | am 
sure, we desire to pay to him a most sincere 
tribute of honor and esteem. “Long may he live 
and may his interest in the cause never wane.” 

Three of the eighteen presidents of the Na 
tional Association have been New England men. 

7 


did not pull “in 


John C. North, of New Haven, Conn., served 
from October, 1903, to October, 1904; E. W. 
Beardsley, of Hartford, Conn., from October, 
1908, to October, 1909, and the present incum- 
bent was elected at the Los Angeles Conven- 
tion in September, 1921. Thomas H. Geer, who 
filled the office in 1902-3, was born in Norwich, 
Conn., and spent his early life in that city. 


You may therefore Gaia him as a part of your 
contribution, for even though he removed to 
Cleveland when a young man, and has spent 
most of his active and successful life in that 
prosperous Ohio city, he has never lost his 
interest in his boyhood home, nor in the people 
of New England. Mr. North was an able 
executive and his administration one that will 
long be remembered. 

A fifth president was also born in New Eng- 


land, for Fred J. Cox was born in Haverhill, 
Mass. He attended the New England schools 
and graduated from Brown University. Who 


has produced a man who has given so much to 
the National Association as has Mr. Cox? He 
is a gift worthy of special mention. 

In October, 1903, Judge Dickey, of the New 


York Supreme Court, sitting in Westchester 
County, issued the famous “Yonkers Injunc- 
tion,” denying the right of a local agent to 


any title in insurance expirations and enjoin- 
ing him from using them in any way to solicit 
the risks represented therein. 

Under President North’s leadership, 
tional 


p, the Na- 
Association appealed this action in the 


Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of 
New York and a decision from that body, made 


public in October, 
and held: 


1. That 


1904, reversed the injunction 


an insurance company 
owner of the expiration register. 
2. That in fire insurance practice the prop- 


erty owner usually leaves the 
of the company to the agent. 

3. That the business of a fire insurance 
oo in has a recognized value subject to 


selection 





4 That, the expiration book was established 
for the use of fire insurance agents and 
not for the companies they represent. 

5. That insurance companies have no prop- 


erty rights in the renewal of a policy by 
the customer after the expiration of the 
term of the insurance. 


This decision has had a permanent influence 
upon insurance practices and the principle so 
determined is now recognized by more than one 
hundred and fifty of the leading fire insurance 
companies and by twenty-five of the casualty 
and surety companies doing business in this 
country. 

Mr. North gave freely of his time and ability 
to the cause and was for years a devoted and 
loyal supporter of the work of the association. 
His death, which occurred a few years since, 
was most_ sincerely mourned by his many 
friends. His interest and devotion to the work 
have been, ‘carried on” by his two sons—one, 
the late “Dick” North, who served first as 
secretary-treasurer of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion and then as its president, and later by 
Donald G. North, who, at the present, is the 
secretary-treasurer of the gs Associa- 
tion and also a member of the National Finance 
Committee. 

My attention was recently called to an article 
by “Ned” Beardsley, published in the ‘Ameri- 
can Agency Bulletin” in July, 1903. on the 
subject of “Mutual Helpfulness.” These two 
words characterized the spirit of Mr. Beards- 
ley’s administration as president. Endowed 
with a most attractive and commanding per- 
sonality, a brilliant mind and a determined 
purpose, he led the National Association along 
a pathway of high ideals. He was the National 
president when I began to take an interest in 
State and National Association affairs, and I 
have always held for him a most sincere admi- 
ration and respect. It is to be hoped, and it 
is greatly to be desired, that his advice, counsel 
and assistance may again, in coming days, be 
placed at the disposal of his fellow agents,. for 
cause” now particularly needs men of 

Beardsley’s type. 

Of the present executive 
other than to apply the sentiment of 
Guest’s, contained in the opening 
of this address. Any success he 
attained in State and National Association work 
is due to the assistance of his friends. He 
owes much to “the other fellow,” for he has 


I have little to say, 
Edgar 
paragraphs 
may have 
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and consistent and dependable 
place in the agency field. 


Surplus $750,401 








FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. 
Assets, $2,743,342.03 
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been the grateful recipient of many favors and 
of much help and he often wonders where he 
would have been and what he would have done 
without their support, their friendship and their 


counsel. He most sincerely acknowledges his 
great debt to his New England friends, for, 
after all, “old friends are best,” and here and 
now he once again rededicates himself to the 
ideals for which New England men so firmly 
stand. 

There have been two Charles F. Wilsons 
identified witht the National Association. One 


is “Charlie” Wilson of Denver, who was presi- 
dent in 1906 1907, and) the other our dear old 
“Bunker Hill’ Wilson, of Fitchburg, Mass., 
whom every agent from Maine to Connecticut 
loves and respects and honors. Mr. Wilson has 


held many honorable positions in both State 
and National bodies, and we of the present 
National Administration always look to him 
for help “in times of trouble,” as well as “in 
seasons of fair weather.” To have given such 
a man to the cause is a contribution that is 


gratefully recognized by local —— from coast 


to coast and from Canada to the Gulf. 

One of the five National secretary-treasurers 
was a New England man and the long and 
honorable service of Henry H. Putnam from 
1904 to 1913 will ever be gratefully remembered 
by his many friends. He served the National 
Association during a most trying and difficult 


period and it has often been said that largely 
because of his labors, his interest, and his 
determination, the association’s “Ship of State” 
was kept from sinking. In his present position 
of influence it is to be hoped that the National, 


State and local organizations may be privi 
leged to have the benefit of his constructive 
advice, counsel and co-operation, to an even 
greater degree in the future than in the past. 

I would that it were possible for me to men 
tion by name scores and -even hundreds of New 
England men who have served as National 
officers and committeemen, The National Asso 
ciation is better and stronger because of what 
some of them have done and of what others 
are now doing. As National President, may I 
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extend to you and to them, to each and , to 
a most sincere and grateful “thank you. 
A Contribution of Money 

It is a recognized fact that an individual, a 
partnership, or a corporation, cannot succeed, 
grow or prosper in business without adequate 
financial resources. Even so, the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents must be prop 
erly financed, if it is to accomplish the pur- 
wes for which it w: as organized. The six New 
England States have always recognized this fact 
and each association has fully met its obliga- 
tion to the National body. That which may be 
called “The New England Conscience” has had 
a most gratifying influence in National associa- 
tion finances. 

It demands 
pays all 


all, 


the best and expects results; it 
Il that a thing is worth, but nothing 
more; it insists that it shall receive in service 
or supply, full value for every dollar that is 
spent, and it id& willing to pay the price that 
such supply or service honestly commands. 
ew England's contribution in money as we 
as in men has always been in proportion to the 
need and the records show that she has always 
“done her part.” 


A Contribution of Ideas 


The object of the National Association is “to 
support right principles and »to oppose bad 
practices in insurance underwriting,” and times 
without number the New England associations 
have contributed to this ideal. It was a New 
England association, if I am correctly informed, 
that first sent “news letters” to its members, 
and the plan has since been adopted by some 
twenty other state associations. New England, 
also, was first to organize a zone advisory com- 
mittee and regular meetings have since been 
held. New England was first to employ its 
own field secretary, and so far as I can ascer- 
tain, it is the first National district in the 
United States to arrange and conduct a meet- 
ing such as this. All honor, then, to Vice- 
President Davenport and his associates. I am 
very singere when I say that with these accom- 
plishments goes an equal and corresponding 
responsibility. Becie have been sown, but the 
harvest will depend upon the care and atten- 
tion the vine receives, 

The times in which 
we have. The local 
be better than he is 


we live demand 
agent of the future must 

today and he must be 
qualified to serve his companies and the public 
with an ever-increasing efficiency. 


When we speak of Plymouth Rock, 


the best 


of Lexing 


ton, or of Bunker Hi we think at once of 
“love of country,” of “devotion to principle,’ 

and of “sacrifice of life.” The ew E ngland 
associations have had an_ honorable history. 


The future is full of opportunities and responsi 
bilities. The ideals of the past have helped to 
make this possible. The objects for which we 
stand are high and honorable. May it be that 
this gathering shall so fully justify its purposes 
that year after year it may be repeated and 
that more and more the local agents of this 
section of our great country may find that the 
greatest success in life, and in business as 
well, comes by re ndering such dependable effi- 
cient service, that makes selfishness and greed 
impossible. 


For such an ideal the National Association 
has always stood and for such may it always 
stand. 





WITH ROCKWOOD-BADGEROW CO. 

Ray H. Tolleson, active Y. M. C. A. 
worker for eight years in Chicago and 
San Francisco and former newspaper 
man, has joined the production force 
of the Rockwood-Badgerow Company in 
Chicago. Mr. Tolleson enters the in- 
surance field strongly recommended be- 
cause of his remarkable success with 
the Y. M. C. A. as @ promoter of finan- 
cial campaigns. His personality and 
ability have marked him as an excel- 
lent producer of insurance in all lines. 
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Court Upholds 
Tolbert Law 


REFUSES TO GIVE INJUNCTION 


Taxi Owners Fail to Prove That 
Legislature Exceeded 
Authority 


An oratorical attempt to stay the en- 
forcement of the Tolbert law failed 
June 30, when Judge Hough, presiding, 
with Judges Manton and Hand con- 
curring, rendered the decision of the 
United States Court that “the law is not 
necessarily unconstitutional.” Argu- 
ment was presented by attorneys Vor- 
haus, of House, Grossman & Vorhaus, 
and KE. N. Zoline for the taxicab own- 
ers. Figures were presented to indi- 
cate that the number of pedestrians 
injured by taxis is comparatively slight, 
and a poorly presented appeal was 
built around this central! thought. 
Counsel attempted to argue the court 
into a belief that the legislature has 
no right to pass a regulatory law 
affecting taxi drivers ‘unless it ex- 
tends the regulations to all motor vehi- 
cles, and followed this attempt with 
an attack on the limitation of the law 
to cities of the first class. Former 
Judge Grossman, named as counsel in 
the news reports, did not appear on 
the floor. 

Judge Hough in rendering the de- 
cision of the court said, “Unless the 
statute is clearly obnoxious to the 
constitution there can be no ground 
for overruling legislative action.” He 
quoted two recent cases in support of 
the right of a state government to 
regulate passenger carriers. The pre- 
liminary injunction was denied and the 
case disposed of “unfavorably to the 
defendants.” The court agreed that 
practical operation of the law may 
bring out discriminatory features and 
make it subject to court action. State 
counsel was not required to take the 
floor. 

In presenting the arguments of the 
taxi men, only passing mention of the 
so-called “confiscatory fees” was made. 
In this connection, counsel for the men 
stated that $960 represented more than 
half of the average earnings of each 
cab operated in the city. A clarifying 
statement added that bonds could be 
procured at a lower rate than that 
mentioned for insurance. 

The court room, on the fourth floor 
of the Post Office building, was crowd- 
ed with taximen wearing buttons in- 
scribed with the words “We want Jus- 
tice.” Disappointment with the show- 
ing of counsel on the floor was evident 
during the latter part of the hearing. 
An appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court was announced. The court 
granted one week in which to secure 
bonds or policies and no arrests have 
been made this week. 

Try New Stunt 

Tables showing the records of all 
claims filed against the Black and White 
Cab Company during a period of more 
than five years on unlimited liability 
show that the rate of $960 as promul- 
gated by the stock casualty companies 
is unreasonable, according to Nat D. 
- Jacoby, head of the company. The ex- 
perience, covering four hundred cabs 
operated by this company, is such as 
to allow a new rate to be offered to 
members. A new division of the taxi 
company is being organized to offer this 
rate of $400 per year to any driver 
wishing to secure it. The only condition 
which appears to be attached to the 
offer is that of becoming associated 
with the company. 

The result of this move, which is 
reported by former judge Moses Gross- 
man, is a wordy press appeal against 
the insurance companies. The attorney 
for the Taxicab Owners’ Association 
appears to be doing his best to hide 
the poor showing he made in the United 
States court behind a new gas attack. 
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Another Definition 
Of Seaworthiness 


BASED ON TERMS OF CONTRACT 


Auxiliary Vessel is Not Seaworthy 
Unless Engine Has Been Set Up 
to Fulfill Agreement 


Another interesting question relative 
to the meaning of seaworthiness hag 
been decided by the United States Gir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. In upholding a 
decree of the District Court of the 
Southern District of New York it sus- 
tains the decision that a sailing vessel 
chartered as an auxiliary schooner is 
not seaworthy to report for cargo until 
her engine has been set up and tested. 
The Court held strict compliance with 
the commercial contract necessary. 
Harrington, Bigham & Englar repre- 
sented the libelant-appellant. 

A voyage charter party of the Ameri- 
can auxiliary schooner Perey R. Pyne 
Il was made while the vessel was on a 
voyage. The vessel arrived in port in a 
damaged condition, The charter con- 
tained the usual warranty of seaworthi- 
hess and gave charterer option to cancel 
if the vessel should not report for cargo 
on or before December 31, 1917. 

Repairs were made at New York and 
the master gave notice of readiness. 
On December 31, 1917, the auxiliary en- 
gine was not assembled or connected 
with the oil tanks, though the parts of 
the engine were placed on board. The 
charterer cancelled the charter on that 
day. 

In the case at bar we are inclined to 
believe, as we have already indicated, 
that there would have been no difficulty 
in making the ship seaworthy in respect 
of the pump and other details, and that 
the court would not have been astute 
to permit the charterer to escape if the 
a leged unseaworthiness had been con- 
fined only to such details. Where, how- 
ever, on the cancellation date, a vessel 
chartered as an auxiliary schooner is 
not an auxiliary schooner and no one 
with certainty can prophesy if and when 
the engines will work properly and if 
and when the vessel will be transformed 
into an auxiliary schooner, we think 
that the ship owner has failed to carry 
the burden cast upon him, as in this 
case, of showing that the vessel is sea- 
worthy (Tully v. Howling, 2 Q. B. D., 
182). 

This, in our opinion, is the point of 
the case at bar which compels the 
conclusion that the District Court was 
right. 

Held, seaworthiness is a_ relative 
term and often becomes a question of 
degree and thus usualy is a question 
of fact, and so a vessel may be sea- 
worthy while loading and not seaworthy 
when breaking ground or vice versa. 
Held, that a schooner does not become 
an auxiliary until she has motive pow 
er; that an essential feature of the 
contract was that the schooner, as 
described, should be an auxiliary, and 
that on December 31, 1917, the vessel 
was not an auxiliary schooner within 
the meaning of the contract, and there 
was no certainty as to the time she 
would become one; that hence the 
owner has failed to prove that the 
vessel was seaworthy and the decree 
below should be affirmed. 





BLANKS COMMITTEE REPORT 

The committee on blanks of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners has issued its report giving 
changes in the annual statement blanks 
to be used for reporting 1922 business. 
Alterations are of a minor quality. Only 
accrued interest on bonds not in de- 
fault will hereafter be reported. In the 
miscel!aneous blank premiums and loss- 
es on sprinkler leakage; steam boiler, 
engine and fly-wheel, auto property 
damage, auto collision and property 
damage and collision other than auto- 
mobile must be reported separately 
Henry D. Appleton, of the New York 
Insurance Department, is chairman of 
the committee. 
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Harter hate at Times 
Costly to Carriers 


MUST PROVE SEAWORTHINESS 


Justice Bailhache Decides for Cargo 
Owners on Failure of Defendants 
to Make Their Case 








That the Harter Act does not work 
consistently to the detriment of ship- 
pers and to the advantage of steam- 
ship owners, as is sometimes believed 
to be true, is establishéd by a recent 
decision in the British Court, King’s 
Bench Division, before Justice Bail- 
hache. Owners of a vessel sailing from 
the United States under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Harter Act lost a judgment 
to owners of cargo, lost by the sinking 
of the ship, by their inability to prove 
that the vessel was seaworthy before 
she left the confines of the United 
States. Under British law the burden 
of proof rests upon the plaintiffs to 
prove unseaworthiness but the Harter 
Act shifts this responsibility to the 
shoulders of carriers. 

Following is a description of this 
interesting case taken from the “Post 
Magazine and Insurance Monitor” 

The burden is on the shipowners. 
said Mr, Justice Bailhache in the King’s 
Bench Division on the 11th May last, 
to prove either that the vessel was 
seaworthy or that they had exercised 
due diligence to make her so; and in 
the absence of any such proof in this 
case the Judge gave judgment for the 
plaintiffs, parties interested in differ- 
ent parcels of the cargo of the defend- 
ant’s steamer which had been lost at 
sea. 

The plaintiffs sued the defendants 
for breach of the contract of carriage, 
or, alternatively, in tort, for negligence 
in the custody of their goods. The 
steamer was lost when on a voyage 
from Baltimore to Hamburg. When she 
was going out to the United States 
some time before, the captain died 
soon after leaving port, and the steamer 
put into Falmouth. A new captain took 
charge of her there and went to Mobile. 
On entering Mobile channel the vessel 
stranded, without apparently suffering 
any damage; but later she grounded 
again, with more serious results. From 
Mobile she was to go to New York, 
and the captain wrote home to the 
Owners suggesting that the steamer 
should be put in dry dock at New York 
to ascertain the extent of her injuries; 
but the owners would not allow it. 

The steamer arrived at New York in 
due course and went from there in 
bal‘ast to Baltimore to load the cargo, 
the subject of this action. The cargo 
consisted of grain, which was properly 
stowed below deck; but, in addition 
to this cargo belonging to the plaintiffs, 
heavy logs of mahogany were loaded 
on deck, and when the steamer started 
from Baltimore these logs had not been 
lashed down. On the way down the 
river from Baltimore the steamer en- 
countered ice; and owing to striking 
ice the forepeak was damaged and 
filed with water. The Baltimore pilot 
advised the captain to put in for re- 
pairs, but he replied that he had been 
to sea before with a flooded forepeak 
and was not afraid to go again. The 
pilot left the steamer at the mouth of 
the river, and from that moment she 
was never heard of again. 

It appears that the captain shipped 
at Falmouth was of drunken habits. 
Before ¢cngaging him the defendants 
made such inquiries as they could; his 
late employers informed them tbat he 
was a competent seaman, but omitted 
to say that he had been dismissed by 
them for drunkenness. There wag evi- 
dence that when the steamer left Balti- 
more the captain was not sober. It 
appeared also that the chief engineer, 
who had been many years with the 





defendants and had a good record, had, 
under the influence of the captain, 
taken to excessive drinking. On these 
facts the plaintiffs contended that on 
starting from Ba'‘timore the steamer 
was not seaworthy and the defendants 
had not exercised due care. 

Mr. Justice Bailhache said that ac- 
cording to the evidence it was a com- 
mon practice for vessels to start from 
Baltimore with a deck cargo of logs 
which were not secured at the moment 
of starting, and the crew would then 
lash them down properly while going 
down the river, and everything would 
be properly secured before the open 
sea was reached. But in this case the 
logs were never secured, and it was 
essential that they should have been 
secured for a winter voyage across the 
North Atlantic to be made in gafety. It 
was wrong to go to sea with the fore- 
peak damaged and full of water; so 
when the vessel got into the open sea 
she was unseaworthy in two respects. 
The voyage must be regarded as a two- 
stage voyage; one stage being from 
Baltimore to the mouth of the river, 
and the other stage being from the 
mouth of the river to Hamburg. In a 
voyage by stages the warranty of sea- 
worthiness attached at the beginning 
of each stage, and the steamer was 
clearly unseaworthy when she left the 
mouth of the river. 

If the whole voyage from Baltimore 
to Hamburg was to be regarded as a 
voyage in one stage there would still 
be unseaworthiness, for the logs were 
not secured on deck before the start. 
Probably the steamer met heavy 
weather in the Atlantic, but he could 
not attribute her loss simply to perils 
of the sea without regard to«the ques- 
tion of her unseaworthiness. The bills 
of lading incorporated the Harter Act, 
which became law in the United States 
in 1898, and section 3 of which pro- 
vided as stated in the headnote above. 
The immunity given by the Act only 
arose if the vessel was in fact sea- 
worthy, or if her owner had exercised 
due diligence to make her so, though 
in fact it turned out that she was not. 
According to American law, the burden 
was on the owner to prove either that 
the vessel had been seaworthy, or that 
he had exercised due diligence to make 
her so. 

The construction of the Harter Act 
adopted by the American Court in “The 
Wildcroft” (201 U. S. Reports, 378) was, 
he thought, the right construction, and 
he was prepared to follow it. By Eng- 
lish law a cargo owner was obliged to 
prove that the ship had been unsea- 
worthy, but under the Harter Act the 
burden of proof was shifted from the 
cargo owner to the ship owner, and 
the latter was liable unless he could 
show that his ship had, in fact, been 
seaworthy, or that he had exercised due 
diligence to make her so. His Lord- 
ship found as facts (1) that the steamer 
in this case was not seaworthy; (2) 














ak The “Nominee Broker” In Re-insurance 





The intrusion of the “nominee brok- 
ers” between the ceding office and the 
reinsurance office has had an interest- 
ing slant. 

“The Review” of London discusses 
him at length. 

The reinsurance broker has a use as 
a medium between foreign insurance 
companies; there he does something for 
his living; but many British companies 
today put their business through a 
nominee broker, that paper says. They 
render no service to either party; the 
means, the status of the British reinsur- 
ance companies are known to the ced- 
ing offices, and there is absolutely no 
legitimate reason for the interpolation 
of a broker at a cost of from 1% to 
24% to the reinsurance company. 
When you think that the margin of 
profit on reinsurance is anything from 
1 to 5%—5% is an extraordinarily large 
profit on reinsurance—probably the 
average is not more than 3%—1 to 
2%2.% is a large brokerage to take out 
of the possible profits of the reinsurance 
companies, 

With a deposit of 40%, added to a 
30% commission, plus 24%.% brokerage, 
and say 2%2% for current expenses, and 
you have 75% struck off your premium 
to start with. No one objects to a re- 
serve provided that it is reasonable, 
and the conditions attaching to it are 
equitable to both parties. The particu- 
lar trouble is that some ceding com- 
panies require the reinsurance company 
to pay for special losses where the re- 
insurer’s proportion is in excess of 
£100, which means that in a very large 
number of cases the reinsurer has to 
pay out considerable sums in addition 
to lodging his 40% reserve and meeting 
his account losses and paying 30% com- 
mission. And all the while he has to 
wait for his own account to be settled. 
To have to pay special losses is a par- 
ticular hardship, because the ceding 
companies are always from three to six 
months in arrears with their settle- 
ments. Once the accounts are rendered 
and have been confirmed by the re- 
insurer they should be paid, but as a 
matter of fact the majority of the ced- 


that the Harter Act gave the defendants 
no protection because they could not 
prove either that the steamer had been 
seaworthy or that they had exercised 
due diligence to make her so; (3) that 
the steamer was improperly manned, 
because the captain and engineer were 
not suitable men; but as the defendants 
had exercised due diligence in making 
inquiries about the captain before they 
engaged him, and they had had the 
engineer in their employment for many 
years without any reasonable cause for 
suspecting that he was in any way 
untrustworthy, they were not to blame 
on this head. On these facts there must, 
therefore, be judgment for the p!ain- 
tiffs. 
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ing offices, especially since the City 
Nquitable affair, have withheld the pay- 
ment of legitimate balance for long 
periods. How the ceding companies can 
expect reinsurance companies to pay 
30% of premiums as commission, spe- 
cial losses, and expect to accumulate 
out of balances 40% of the premium as 
reserve is beyond all comprehension. It 
is financially and physically impossible. 

The lodging of a deposit of 40% with 
direct offices means that you get a very 
small rate of interest—on an average 
3%, which is of course subject to in- 
come tax. If the reinsurance companies 
had the money in their possession they 
could invest it to bring in anything 
from 414 to 5% from trustee securities, 
besides being in the position of taking 
a turn on the securities when they ad- 
vance, according to the position on the 
Stock Exchange, provided, of course, 
there was the opportunity of reinvest- 
ing the proceeds in other sound securi- 
ties, 


Insurance companies do not allow 
their investments to lie in one security 
all the time; they turn their securities 
Over as opportunity occurs. At present 
reinsurance deposits with the ceding 
companies are in cash, being withheld 
premiums, An alternative method—one 
which we know has been very strongly 
advocated, if it has not already been 
adopted in certain cases—is the deposit 
of securities with the companies up to 
an agreed amount. This method may 
have its drawbacks, because it uses up 
capital; an alternative and a better way 
would be to ajlow the accumulation of 
balances, to an agreed amount, to be 
invested in specified securities, which 
should be held as trust funds, the prop- 
erty of the reinsurance company. 

Rate of Interest Paid on Deposits 

If the ceding companies insist on re- 
taining a 40% deposit, that money still 
belongs to the reinsurance company, 
which has the right to say in what 
securities it shall be invested, and the 
full interest should be paid direct to 
them. The reinsurance company would 
take the risk of depreciation with the 
advantage of appreciation, but it would 
get full interest all the time. 

In respect of the rate of interest paid 
on deposits, the ceding office argues this 
way: “We admit that we earn more on 
the money than we pay on the deposit, 
but the reinsurance company is credited 
with full premium from a given quarter 
day—say, £5,000; how much of that 
£5,000 have we got in our possession 
at the day it is credited to the reinsur- 
ance company? You must not forget 
we have many foreign branches, and a 
lot of our money is in the hands of for- 
eign agents, and a lot more in the hands 
of agents in this country—‘outstanding 
balances,’ on which we receive no in- 
terest. Therefore, while we credit the 
reinsurance company with 3% on 
£5,000, we have in hand only (say) 
£3,500, owing to the operation of our 
branches throughout the world. We pay 
3% on £5,000; we are earning 5% on 
£3,500; the difference is only about 
%% in our favor.” There is a certain 
amount of weight in the argument. 

Will Germans Come Back? 

British reinsurance ‘companies are 
afraid to ask for what they want—to de- 
mand that which they ought to have and 
that which alone will enable them to 
put their companies on a sound basis. 
The need for mutual agreement is 
recognized—but until concerted action 
can be taken by all companies, no one 
manager can be expected to take a firm 
stand. 

The question of the possible return of 
German reinsurance companies being 
raised, the expert expressed the opinion 
that the Germans may possibly come 
back, utilizing the funds which they 
have in this country for the working of 
the business on this side. But they 


could not finance from Germany at the 
present rate of exchange, 
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Text of Institute 
Short. Form Policy 


SUBSTITUTE Fe OR CERTIFICATE 


Several New Clauses Introduced and 
Wording Simplified; Approved By 
Underwriters; Now Before 
Bankers 


The American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters has approved finally the 
short form of cargo policy formulated 
by the special committee headed by 
Hawley T. Chester, of Platt, Fuller & 
Co. The policy is now being printed 
for use by those companies or under- 
writing offices which desire the same 
for distribution among their open policy- 
holders to take the place of insurance 
certificates. Known as the American 
Institute Cargo policy of 1922, F. P. A. 
conditions, this policy represents an- 
other instance of constructive co-opera- 
tion among the factors in the local mar- 
ket. It now goes before the bankers for 
their endorsement which is confidently 
expected. The main desire of the bank- 
ers is the use by the marine market of 
a policy which will be uniform and 
easily understandable’ by bankers who 
finance the commercial operations, 

Following is the first half of the new 
policy and also the American Institute 
Explosion Clause and Institute Ware- 
house Clause of 1922: 

Policy of ee 


BLANK INSURANCE COME "ANY 
Piaee G0 TPAC so nivindscsivcncncdvevecons se 
This. Policy of Insurance, Witnesseth, that 
Ne cckaviteraneeceusnh oad and ia consideration of 
premiums as agreed to be paid, these Assurers 
did make Insurance and cause............+++ «+ 
to be Insured, lost or not lost, for account of 
whom it may concern, 
SC ee eee ee Dollars 
Sek Loxeus ais Valued (premium included) at ...... 
Shipped on Board ........ and From ........ 
ee Loss, if any, Payable to .......... 


or Order, upon surrender of this Policy, without 
deduction (as against purchasers or pledgees of 
the goods) for unpaid premiums, and when 60 
paid liability under this insurance is discharged. 

1. Beginning the adventure upon the said 
goods and merchandise from and immediately 
following the loading thereof on board the said 
vessel, at port of shipment as aforesaid, unless 
an earlier time of attachment has been agreed 
upon in writing hereon, and so shall continue 
and endure until the said goods and merchandise 
shaJl be safely landed at port of destination as 
aforesaid, and for any further time which may 
be agreed upon in writing hereon. And it shall 


and may be lawful for the said vessel in her 
voyage, to proceed and sail to, touch and stay 
at, any ports or places, if customary, or if 


stress of weather or other 
without prejudice to this 


thereunto obliged by 
unavoidable accident, 
insurance, 

2. Touching ‘the adventures and perils which 
these Assurers are contented to bear and do 
take upon themselves in this voyage, they are 
of the seas, fire, pirates, rovers, assailing 
thieves, jettisons, criminal barratry of the mas- 
ter and mariners, and all’ other like perils, 
losses and misfortunes, that have or shall come 
to the hurt, detriment or damage of the said 
goods and merchandise, or any part thereof, 

3. Except as otherwise stated hereon in writ- 
ing, this insurance is warranted free of Particu- 
lar Average unless the vessel or craft be 
stranded, sunk, or burnt, but notwithstanding 
this warranty the Assurers are to pay the in- 
sured value of any package or packages which 
may be totally lost in loading, transshipment, 
or discharge, also for any loss of or damage to 
the interest insured which may reasonably be 
attributed to fire, collision or contact of the 
vessel and/or craft and/or conveyance with any 
external substance (ice included) other than 
water, or to discharge of cargo at ports of dis 
tress, also to pay landing, warehousing, for 
warding and special charges, if incurred, tor 
which Underwriters would be liable under a 
policy beter Particular Average. 

4. Grounding in Canals, Harbors or Tidal 
“Rivers not to be deemed a str anding within the 
meaning of this policy or any amendment there- 
of, but the Assurers to pay any damage or loss 
which may be proved to have resulted there- 
from and which would be recoverable if caused 
by stranding. 

5. General Average and Salvage Charges pay- 
able according to Foreign Statement or per 
York-Antwerp Rules if in accordance with the 
contract of affreightment. 

6. No risk on shore is covered by this policy 
unless expressly assumed in writing hereon. If 
this policy shall be extended to cover goods on 
land conveyances or elsewhere on shore, such 
goods (unless otherwise expressly stated hereon) 
are covered only against the risks of fire, col- 


lision and derailment while on land convey- 
ances; and while on docks or elsewhere on 
shore, only against the risks of fire and flood 


(meaning the rising of navigable w aters). 

- In case of any loss or misfortune, it shall 
be lawful and necessary to and for the Assured, 
his or their factors, servants and assigns, to sue, 
labor and travel for, in and about the defense, 


safeguard and recovery of the said goods and 
merchandise, or any part thereof, without preju- 
dice to this insurance, to the charges whereof 
these Assurers will contribute according to the 
rate and quantity of the sum insured here- 
under; nor shall the acts of the Assured or 
Assurers, in recovering, saving and preserving 
the property insured, in case of disaster, be 
considered a waiver or an acceptance of an 
abandonment. 

8. In case the interest hereby insured is cov- 
ered by other insurance (except as hereinafter 
provided), the loss shall be collected from the 
several policies in the order of the date of their 
attachment, insurance attaching on the same 
date to be deemed simultaneous and contribute 
pro rata: Provided, nevertheless, that where 
any fire insurance, or any insurance (including 
fire) taken out by any carrier or bailee is 
available to the beneficiary of this policy, or 
would be so available if this insurance did not 
exist, then this insurance shall be void to the 
extent that such other insurance is or would 
have been available; but in such cases these 
Assurers* shall receive and retain the premium 
payable under this policy and, in consideration 
thereof, shall guarantee the solvency,,of the 
companies and/or underwriters who issued such 
other insurance and the prompt collection of 
the loss thereunder to the same extent (only) 
as this insurance shall have become yoid under 
the terms of this clause, but not exceeding, in 
any case, the amount which would have been 
collectible under this policy if such other insur- 
ance did not exist. 

Explosion Clause—This policy  in- 
cludes the risk of loss or damage caused 
by explosion, whether occurring on 
shore or otherwise, always excepting 
loss or damage caused by mines, war- 
risks or other risks expressly excluded 
by any warranty in this policy. 

Warehouse Clause—This insurance is 
hereby extended to cover, subject to the 
terms of this policy, from the time of 
leaving the shippers’ or manufacturers’ 
warehouse, store or factory and covers 
continuously thereafter, while in ordi- 
nary course of transit, and while at risk 
of the assured, until safely delivered at 
warehouse or store at destination, in- 
cluding transshipment if any, but only 
at and between the places as stated in 
this policy, including risk while on 
docks, wharves, quays, or in lighters, 
and in appraiser’s store and/or custom 
house for examination, but not to cover 
in any other store or warehouse; pro- 
vided, nevertheless, that on all ship- 
ments destined to ports and/or places 
on the River Plate, the risk under this 
policy shall cease upon arrival of the 
goods at any shed (transit or other- 
wise), store, custom or warehouse, or 
upon the expiry of ten days subsequent 
to the landing of the goods, whichever 
may first occur. 

(To be continued) 





PART PAYMENT AUTO PREMIUM®S 

Smith-Lawson-Coambs Co., Chicago, 
win the brown derby for novel features 
in automobile insurance. Their col- 
lision insurance proposition reads like 
this: “Pay 30% of the premium now. 
Pay the other 70% after the accident 
happens. If no accidents occur, the 
car owner keeps the 70%. If there is 
an accident, and the damage exceeds 
the full premium, then we pay the 
entire loss, after the car owner pays 
the balance of his premium. The car 
owner can’t possibly lose, and it’s en- 
tire’'y up to his driving, whether he 
saves 70% of his premium.” Sounds 
like the story of the young matron 
requested to pay her fire premiums 
already three months in arrears. “Oh, 
don’t bother me now; with such trifles,” 
she said, “Wait till a fire occurs, then 
deduct the difference from the check 
you send me.” 





ASSESSED 300 PER CENT 

Because of the money-grabbing tac- 
tics of certain former officials of the 
company, it will be necessary, accord- 
ing to Superintendent Francis R. Stod- 
dard, Jr., to levy an assessment of 300% 
of the cash premiums written in the 
policies of members of the United 
States Mutual Automobile Casualty 
Company. It is proposed that an amount 
equal to 200% of the cash premiums be 
used for the purpose of paying losses 
and expenses and another 100% assess- 
ment for the purpose of equalizing and 


adjusting the inequalities existing 
among certain members. The United 


States Mutual was taken over by the 
Insurance Department because of im- 
pairments in assets due to the heavy 
operating expense ratio, and will be 
liquidated, 


Few Opponents Now 
To Transit Coverage 


NO REPLY FROM DRESS TRADE 


Fallacy in Opposing Inland Marine 
Insurance Too Obvious to Be Con- 
tinued By Sensible Persons 


A. M. Becker, of the Freight Claim 
Agency, New York, who recently refuted 
arguments offered by the Associated 
Dress Industries of America against the 
insurance of merchandise in transit, 
sends another letter to The Eastern 
Underwriter in which he points out that 
his opponents have failed to carry their 
fight further as sponsors of a foolish 
line of reasoning. Following in part is 
the letter of Mr. Becker, embracing 
some good arguments for the sale of 
transit insurance: 

This subject was discussed in your 


issue of May 12 by an article which was 
credited to the Associated Dress Indus- 
tries of America, which. association took 
the position that it was a waste of 
money for its members to insure goods 
in transit, to which I made a reply 
which was published in your issue of 
May 26, showing the fallacy of the posi- 
tion taken by David N. Mosessohn, 
executive director of that association, 
and S. N. Sandrowitz, traffic manager. 
I had earnestly hoped that either of the 
two gentlemen would have seen fit to 
have made a reply to the statements 
which I made, but the fact that they 
have remained silent would lead to the 
conclusion that the facts set forth by 
me must be regarded as true. 

Apparently, it must be generally 
known among business men that seri- 
ous losses of merchandise occur yearly 
from motor and horse-drawn vehicles 
operating in the City of New York, as 
well as to and from points within a 
radius of 100 miles of New York, and 
anyone who has even followed reports 
of daily newspapers will find records 
of large and substantial thefts of mer- 
chandise in transit by these means. 
Until about eight months ago, it was 
an uncommon occurrence for chauffeurs 
operating motor vehicles on the high- 
way between New York and Philadel- 
phia to be held up and assaulted and 
merchandise aggregating in some cases 
as much as $50,000 stolen by gangsters, 
which would have resulted in serious 
financial embarrassment to the owner 
of the goods were it not for the fact 
that he carried a policy of insurance 
which protected him against just such 
losses. Possibly the gentlemen con- 
nected with the Associated Dress In- 
dustries of America are totally ignorant 
of these occurrences, many of which 
have resulted in financial ruin of firms 
who have failed to take advantage of 
transit insurance against such losses. 

From my experience in direct con- 
tact with thousands of manufacturers 
in New York and elsewhere, I have 
found that the shipper of goods usually 
is very lax in safeguarding his interests 
when it comes to a question of shipping 
goods and using the proper and safe 
means of transportation, either to rail- 
road depots, or in the case of local 
delivery in the city, or while the goods 
are in the custody of a common carrier 
en route to a distant point, and the 
writer is prepared to show by actual 
record the vast number of losses which 
have occurred from vehicles operated in 
the City of New York, where the shipper 
would have faced a serious loss were 
it not for the fact that he carried a 
policy insuring him against just such a 
situation; and in this connection it is 
gratifying to know that the Police De- 
partment of the City of New York have 
made wonderful strides in suppressing 
thefts from trucks operating in Greater 
New York, and too much credit cannot 
be given to our Police Department, in- 
cluding what is known as its Truck 
Squad, at the head of which is a con- 
scientious, competent and efficient po- 
lice officer, Al. Wing. 


National Bureau 
Safety Campaign 
STARTS WAR ON ACCIDENTS 


Increasing Number of Automobiles 
With a Large Accident List, Forces 
Action By Companies 


A campaign for the prevention of 
automobile accidents has been inaugu- 
rated by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, accord- 


ing to a bulletin issued by Albert W. 
Whitney, associate general manager. 
The reason for this action is stated to 
be the increasing number of deaths 
from automobile accidents, and follows 
closely upon the enactment of the New 
York law bonding taxicab drivers. 

The text of the bulletin follows: 

“The National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters has voted to con- 
duct for its members an automobile 
accident prevention campaign and has 
appropriated a substantial sum for the 
purpose, 

“This action was taken for business 
reasons. During 1921 there were 12,500 
deaths—one every forty-two minutes 
night and day—and over 300,000 other 
injuries from automobiles in the United 
States; furthermore the number of auto- 
mobile accidents is increasing each 
year, while the number of traffic acci- 
dents in general is decreasing. 

“The insurance companies are alarm- 
ed at the tendencies and feel that, for 
the good of the business, aside from 
reasons of public welfare, they must do 
something to check this evil; for not 
only is high-rated insurance harder to 
sell but it is actually less profitable. 

“The preventive work of insurance 
companies in the field of fire and indus- 
trial accidents is well known. This is, 
however, the first organized effort on 
the part of insurance companies to deal 
with the automobile accident prevention 
problem. 

“The bureau will not support local 
campaigns; the support of local cam- 
paigns should be borne by local com- 
munities. The efforts of the bureau 
will be along more fundamental lines: 
such as expert studies looking toward 
better control of traffic conditions, de- 

velopment of safety education in public 
schools and among drivers and particu- 
larly among chauffeurs and stimulation 
of an intelligent and effective treatment 
of the matter by local communities. 

“Part of the money that has been ap- 
propriated will be spent directly by the 
bureau in the hiring of experts and in 
research and part will be expended 
through the National Safety Council 
which is already in close touch with the 
situation and is particularly well able 
to deal with the problem of reaching 
local communities effectively.” 








CABLE OFFERINGS FEW 

While the marine insurance business 
in the local market is managing to 
stagger along through the summer lull 
in activity, the foreign markets are get- 
ting little new cargo business from New 
York. The cable departments of several 
large brokerage offices report a mini- 
mum of offerings going abroad, as most 
of the new applications can easily be 
covered by the extensive facilities of 
the American market. Were it not for 
hull insurance, more than 50% of which 
is usually placed abroad, the cable com- 
panies would derive small income from 
the marine insurance district. 





NEW PACKAGE PROTECTOR 

A new shipping case protector has 
been put upon the market called “Kurz- 
lox” which is claimed by its sponsors, 
the Security Case Protector Co., of New 
York, to protect adequate’y merchan- 
dise from pilferage. ‘“Kurzlox” is an 
iron device which fits over the edges 
of cases where nails are driven in, the 
nails going through the protector, after 
which prongs over the nails are ham- 
mered down rendering it exceedingly 
difficult for any pilferer to remove the 
nails or open the package without 
smashing the wooden container itself. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Wants $2,000,000 
Fidelity and Surety 
Premiums a Month 


GOAL OF NATIONAL SURETY 


President William B. Joyce Sends 
Business Building Circular Letter 
to the Company’s Agents 





The National Surety wants $2,000,000 
a month premium income in fidelity and 
surety business. In this connection the 
National Surety has just announced to 
its agency organization through a letter 
entitled “Two Million a Month,” signed 
by its president, William B. Joyce, that 
it;expects to write in fidelity and surety 
premiums, at least $24,000,000 during 
1922, and incident to this mark set, it 
is. interesting to note the great growth 
of fidelity and surety business during 
the past ten years. For instance, there 
now is a single surety company setting 
ag its mark $2,000,000 a month, whereas 
the total premiums in such classes of 
business during 1911 was about $16,- 
000,000. 

This certainly speaks well for the 
future of the surety business and pfros- 
perity of surety agents, providing they 
are awake to the possibilities of the 
business that are all about them. The 
days are past when the specifying of a 
bond was looked upon as but the re- 
quirements of an over-cautious man and 
the business interests of the country 
are now being daily aroused as to the 
necessity of corporate surety bonds and 
the agents who do not take advantage 
of such possibilities overlook a source 
of real revenue, 

Part of President Joyce’s letter fol- 
lows: 

“When, after thirty-two years of ser- 
vice a surety company finds the public 
patronizing it to an ever-increasing ex- 
tent, which is the experience we have 
had, a real thrill of satisfaction comes 
to the management. 

“For the first four months of this year 
our gross premiums written were more 
than $7,654,372, nearly $2,000,000 month- 
ly. This is not far from a $400,000 in- 
crease over the same period last year, 
which was the banner year. 

“It is clear that everyone in this great 
organization must be inspired by the 
significance of such a demonstration of 
public confidence and approval of con- 
duct. Never, in history, has any surety 
company been accorded such public 
favor, and yet with this enormous busi- 
ness there comes also a recognition of 
our grave responsibility as the standard 
bearer of suretyship. We must measure 
fully up to the standard of public expec- 
tation in so great an institution. We 
must render the very highest character 
of:service worthy ef a company so pre- 
eminently and conspicuously the pos- 
sessor of such public favor. 

“We must make constant demonstra- 
tion of our appreciation by superior 
service, and by paying promptly all just 
claims. We must never boast or ‘brag’ 
of our leadership and peerless prestige, 
but instead, follow our road, straight 
ahead, and try to win further laurels by 
hard and conscientious effort, for, even 
now, the full flood tite of public ap- 
proval is not here. May it be many 
years before our maximum capacity to 
serve the public well is reached, even 
though the business world has bestowed 
great favors upon us.” 





INCORPORATE NEW FEATURE 

The disability annuity feature has 
been incorporated in the two and three 
year term automatic conversion poli- 
cies of the Penn Mutual, effective July 
1, Rates covering the new feature have 
been published with the announcement 
that further liberalization may be ex- 
pected. The term policies covered are 
convertible to ordinary life. 


New Public 
Liability Cover 


LOWER RATES PROMULGATED 


Classification Leads to Revision On 
All Liability Lines 


A new policy, known as the Manu- 
facturers or Contractors Public Liabil- 
ity, has been issued by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. These policies are designed in 
connection with ordinary manufacturing 
and contracting operations to provide 
indemnity against claims arising from 
accidents to persons not in the employ 
of the assured. Property damage is not 
included, nor is any other risk for which 
coverage has been provided in another 
form, The protection offered is in favor 
of the general public, and amounts to 
the same thing as workmen’s compensa- 
tion for the labor employed on the work. 

The new coverage does not include 
the operation of automobiles, elevators 
or other specific risks for which other 
coverage is available. The effect. of the 
law will be such that if two contractors 
are at work on a building and a work- 
man of one group is injured by another 
of the other group. he will be entitled 
to workmen’s compensation under the 
law. The carrier, which is forced to pay 
damages under this claim may in turn 
collect under the new liability cover 
policy. 

Revise Rates As Of July 15 

The effect of the studies in conjunc- 
tion with the new policy have led to a 
revision of rates based on experience 
compiled by the bureau. The classifica- 
tion is available for the years 1916, 
1917, 1918, reports of which were filed 
in 1920. A rough estimate of the pre- 
mium income tabulated is $4,250,000,000, 
of which $1,700,000 was paid in losses. 
This experience is supplemented by the 
mass experience on all liability lines for 
the years 1919 and 1920, and the result 
is a thorough realignment and adjust- 
ment of rates. The new table of rates 
will be issued in time to go into effect, 
July 15, on the new coverage under the 
manufacturers and contractors policy. 

General Rate Revision ° 


The experience under this careful 
classification has led to a general re- 
vision of rates on all public liability 
lines. Practically every rate will be re- 
duced somewhat. The average reduc- 
tion will amount to about 344%2% of the 
premium income on all classes of busi- 
ness. The greatest reduction is more 
than 50%. 


In conjunction with this action there 
has been a revision of rules for all 
forms of public liability. These ru'es 
will appear in a supplementary manual 
of public liability, to be inserted in the 
manual of workmen’s compensation, 
issued by the National Council of Work- 
men’s Compensation. 

The bureau also contemplates a re- 
vision of rates for Owners, Landlords 
and Tenants liability, and for Elevator 
Liability as part of the program for the 
present year. These changes, however, 
will be delayed until after September 1. 
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Casualty Adjustment Bureau 
90 William Street, New York City 
RELIABLE INVESTIGATIONS AND SETTSTRENTS BY EXPERTS— 
QUICK SERVIC 
Our reputation is based on past performance. We show results. Send for booklet 


Liability, Compensation, Auto Fire and Theft, Collision, Property Damage, 
Admiralty, Sut Subrogations, ‘Personal Accidents, Burglary, Plate Glass. 


Thos. Galbo, Genl. Mgr. 














COMPENSATION LAW 
GOVERNS LONGSHOREMEN 


(Continued from page 1) 
App. Div., 1; 195 App. Div., 913, decided 
January 5, 1921). Upon an appeal to the 
Court of Appeals of New York State 
that Court affirmed the reversal of the 
award. Upon appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court the award of the 
State Industrial Board was affirmed. 
The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court is as follows: 

U. S. Supreme Court Decision 

No. 625—October Term, 1921 
The State Industrial Commission of the State 

of New York, Petitioner, 


Nordenholt Corporation and the Travelers In- 
surance Company 
On Writ of Certiorari to the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York 

Mr. Justice McReynolds delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

Sebastiana Insana, mother of Guiseppe In- 
sana, asked of the New York State Industrial 
Commission an allowance under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law on account of her 
son’s death, which she claimed resulted from 
accidental injuries received May 15, 1918, in 
the course of his employment as a longshoreman 
by the Nordenholt Corporation. then unloading 
a vessel lying in navigable waters at Brooklyn. 
The cargo consisted of bags of cement. These 
were hoisted to the dock and there tiered up 
by Insana and other longshoremen. While 
thus engaged, he slipped and fell on the dock. 

The commission found “the accidental in- 
juries which the said deceased sustained while 
working for his employer when he fell from the 
pile of bags to the floor were the activating 
cause of his death, and his death was a direct 
result of the injuries sustained by him while 
engaged in the regular course of his employ- 
ment,” and awarded compensation as_ specified 
by the statute. Upon authority of Matter of 
Keator v. Rock Plaster Manufacturing Co., 224 
N. Y. 540, and Matter of Anderson v. Johnson 
Lighterage Co., 224 N. Y. 539, the Appellate 
Division reversed the award, and the Court of 
Appeals affirmed its action without opinion, 
October 25, 1921, N. Y. 

Previous Decisions Differ 

In both the Matter of Keator and of Ander 
son, the employee suffered injuries on land 
while helping to unload a vessel lying in navi- 
gable waters. The Court of Appeals held when 
so injured, he was performing a maritime con- 
tract and that for reasons stated in Matter of 
Doey vs. Howland Co., Inc., 224 N. Y. 30, the 
Industrial Commission had no jurisdiction to 
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make an award. While making repairs on an 
ocean-going vessel lying at the dock in naviga- 
ble waters, Doey fell down the hatchway and 
sustained fatal injuries. The Appellate Divis- 
ion reversed an award of compensation, and 
the Court of Appeals affirmed its action, hold- 
ing that as Doey wags performing a maritime 
contract the commission had no jurisdiction, 
under the doctrine of Southern Pacific Co. v. 
Jensen, 244 U. S. 205, and Clyde Steamship Co. 
v. Walker, 244 U. S. 255. It said: 

“Two questions are presented: (a) Was Doey, 
at the time of his death, engaged in the per- 
formance of a maritime contract? * 

“If the first question be ostliettet in the 
affirmative, then it necessarily follows from the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States above referred to (Southern Pecifie Co. 
v. Jensen, and Clyde Steamship Co. v. Walker), 
that the commission had no authority to make 
the award in question. In determining whether 
a contract be of maritime nature, locality is not 
controlling, since the true test is the subject- 
matter of the contract—the nature and_char- 
acter of the work to be done. (Erie R. R. Co. 
v. Welsh, 242 U. S. 303). In torts the rule is 
different. There, jurisdiction depends —_ 
upon the place where the tort was committe 
which must have been upon the high seas or 
other navigable waters. (Atlantic Transport 
Co. of W. Va. v. Imbrovek, 234 U. S. 52). An 
award under the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
is not made on the theory that a tort has been 
committed; on the contrary, it is upon the 
theory that the statute giving the commission 
power to make an award is read into and _ be- 
comes a part of the contract. (Matter of Post 
v. Burger & Gohlke, 216 N. Y. 544). The con- 
tract of employment, by virtue of the statute, 
contains an implied provision that the em- 
ployer, if the employee be injured, will pay 
to him a certain sum to compensate for the 
injuries sustained, or if death results, a cer- 
tain sum to dependents. These payments are 
made irrespective of whether or not the em- 
ployer was guilty of wrongdoing. It is a part 
of the compensation agreed to be paid for ser- 
vices rendered in the course of the employ- 
ment. 

“In the present case, upon the conceded facts, 
I am of the opinion that Doe y was, at the time 
he met his death, engaged in the performance 
of a maritime contract. His employer had 
taken a contract to repair an ocean-going ves- 
sel, ig ye to its taking on a cargo of 
grain. Doey was one of several carpenters em- 
ployed to make the necessary changes. He 
was, at the time he was killed, engaged in 
such work on a steamship then in navigable 
waters. The contract to make the changes was 
certainly maritime in its nature. Preparing a 
steamship to receive a cargo is as much mari- 
time in nature as putting the cargo on or 
taking it from the ship. Nor was the nature 
of the contract changed in any way because 
the contractor did not actually do the work 
himself, but employed others to do it for him. 
Doey’s contract of employment was just as much 
of a maritime | jnature as was that of his em- 
ployer. * 

An award to Newham, injured on the dock 
while checking freight and doing work similar 
to that of a foreman of stevedores, was set 
aside in Newham v. Chilo Exploration Co., 232 
N. Y. 37 (October 18, 1921). The Court said: 

“We have held in Matter of Doey v. How- 
land Co., 224 N. Y. 30, and in Matter of Ander- 
son v. Johnson Lighterage Co., 224 N. Y. 539, 
and in Matter of Keator v. Rock Plaster Manu. 
facturing Co., 224 N. Y. 540, that, if the em- 
ployee was engaged at the time of his injury 
in the performance of a maritime contract, the 
state did not have jurisdiction of the matter, 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Law did not 
apply. This is the deduction which we have 
made from the cases of Southern Pacific Co. v. 
Jensen, 22% U. S. 205, - op micherhocker Ice 
Co. v. Stewart, 253 U. S. 

Deductions Are Corcmepeen 

The court below has made deductions from 

Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen, Clyde Steam: 
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, and Knickerbocker Ice Co. 
which we think are unwarranted, 
upon an erroneous view of 


> working on board a vessel 


sustains personal injuries 
there, and seeks damages from the employer, 
the applicable legal principles are very different 
from those w ould control if he had been 





while unloading the vessel. In 
situation the liability of employer 
must be determined under the maritime law; 
in the latter, no eral maritime rule pre 
scribes the liabilit ind the local law has 
always been applied. The liability of the em- 
ployer for damages on account of injuries re 
ceived on shipboard by an employee under a 
maritime contract is matter within the ad 


injured on | 
the former 


gen 
y 


miralty jurisdiction; but not so when the acci- 
dent occurs on land 

The injuries out of which Southern Pacific 
Co. v Tensen arose occurred on navigable 


waters, and the consequent rights and liabilities 


of the parties were prescribed by the maritime 
law The question there was whether these 
rules could be superseded by the Workmen’s 
Compensation statute of the State, and this 
Court held they could not 


In the opinion, 
citing Atlantic Transport Co. v. Imbrovek, 234 
U. & id: “The work of a 
stevedore in which the deceased (Jensen) was 
engaging is maritime in its nature; his employ- 
ment was a maritime contract; the injuries 
which he received were likewise maritime; and 
the rights and liabilities of the parties in con- 
nection therewith were matters clearly within 
the admiralty jurisdiction.” 


Locality As Test of Jurisdiction 

The doctrine that locality is the exclusive 
test of admiralty jurisdiction in matters of 
tort had been questioned in the Imbrovek case, 
and to show beyond any doubt that the mari- 
time rules applied as to Jensen’s injuries, we 
used the quoted language Later, in Grant 
Smith-Porter Ship Co. v (January 3, 
1922), we said: “The general doctrine that in 
contract matters admiralty jurisdiction depends 
upon the nature of the transaction and in tort 


52, 59, 6. we said: 


matters upon the locality, has been so fre 
quently asserted by this Court that it must now 
be treated as settled.” 

In Chelentis v. Luckenbach Steamship Co., 


247 U. S., 372, 382—an action at law seeking 
full indemnity for injuries received by a sailor 
on shipboard, this was said: 


1e work about which petitioner was en- 
gaged igs maritime in its nature; his employ 
ment was a maritime contract; the injuries 
received were likewise maritime and the par 


ties’ rights and liabilities were matters clearly 
within the admiralty jurisdiction. Atlantic 
Transportation Co. v. Imbrovek, 234 U. S. 52, 
59, #. And unless in some way there was im- 
posed upon the owners a liability different from 
that prescribed by maritime law, petitioner 
could properly demand only wages, maintenance 


and cure. Under the doctrine approved in 
Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen, no state has 
power to abolish the well recognized maritime 
rule concerning measure of recovery and sub 
stitute therefor the full indemnity rule of the 
common law Such a substitution would dis 
tinctly and definitely change or add to the 


settled maritime law; and it would be destruc 
tive of the ‘uniformity and consistency at 
which the Constitution aimed on all subjects 
of a commercial character affecting the ijinter- 
course of the States with each other or with 
foreign States.’” 


See also Peters v. Veasey, 251 U. S. 121; 
3 


Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart, 2 U.S. 149. 
In Union Fish Co. v. Erickson, 248 U. S. 308, 
it was held that when entering into maritime 


contracts the parties contemplate the system of 

maritime law, and its well known rules control 

their rights and liabilities to the exclusion of 

State statutes. . 
When Admiralty Court Applies 

In Western Fuel Co. v. G (December 5, 
1921), it was held that where a_ stevedore’s 
death on a ship within the State resulted from 
injuries there received, an admiralty court, in 
the absence of federal] statute or positive mari- 
time rule, would recognize and apply the state 
Statute giving an action tor damages on ac- 
count of death. “The subject is maritime and 
local in character and the specified modification 
of or supplement to the rule applied in admiralty 
courts when following the common law, will not 
work material prejudice to the characteristic 
features of the general maritime law, nor inter- 
fere with the proper harmony and uniformity 
of that law in its international and interstate 
relations.” 

In Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. v. Rhode, a 
carpenter proceeding in admiralty sought dam 
ages for injuries received while at work on a 
partially completed vessel lying in the Willa- 
mette River. The Oregon Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law prescribed an exclusive remedy, 
and the question presented was whether to give 
it effect would work material prejudice to the 
general maritime law. The accident occurred 
on navigable waters and the cause was of a 
kind ordinarily within the admiralty jurisdic- 
tion Neither the general employment con- 
tracted for nor the workmen’s activities at the 
time had any direct relation to navigation or 
confmerce—it was essentially a local matter, 
and we said: 

“Under such circumstances regulation of the 
rights, obligations and consequent liabilities of 
the parties, as between themselves, by a local 
rule would not necessarily work material preju- 
dice to any characteristic feature of the general 
maritime law. or interfere with the proper har- 
mony or uniformity of that law in its inter- 
national or interstate relations.* . 

“In Western Fuel Company v. Garcia we re- 
cently pointed out that as to certain local. mat- 
ters regulations of which would work no ma- 
terial prejudice to the general maritime law, 


Gaarcia 


the rules of the latter might be modified or 
supplemented by state statutes. The present 
case is controlled by that principle. The 
Statute of the State applies and defines the 
rights and liabilities of the parties. The 


em- 
ployee mayassert his claim against the Indus- 
trial Accident Fund to which both he and the 
employer have contributed as provided by the 


statute, but he cannot recover damages in an 
idmiralty court.” 
Deck Is An Extension of Land 

Insana was injured upon the dock, an ex- 
tension of the land, Cleveland, etc., R. R. Co. 
v. Cleveland S. S. Co., 208 U. S. 316, and cer- 
tainly prior to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act the employer’s liability for damages would 
have depended upon the common law and_ the 
State statutes. Consequently when the Com- 
pensation Act superseded other state laws touch- 
ing the liability in question, it did not come 
into conflict with any superior maritime law. 
And this is trwe whether awards under the Act 
are made as tpon implied agreements or other- 
wise. The stevedore’s contract of employment 
did not contemplate any dominant federal rule 
concerning the master’s liability for personal 
injuries received on land. In Jensen’s case, 
rights and liabilities were definitely fixed by 
maritime rules, whose uniformity was essential. 
With these the local law came into conflict. 
Here no such antagonism exists. There is no 
pertinent federal statute, and application of 
the local law will not work material prejudice 
to any characteristic feature of the general 
maritime law. Compare New York Central R. 
R. Co. v. Winfield, 244 U. S. 147. 

The judgment of the court below must be 
reversed and the cause remanded for further 
proceedings not inconsistent with this opinion. 


State Laws for Land Injuries 

It should be kept in mind that the 
principal business of the employer in 
this case, was that of longshore work. 
It was not operating or navigating any 
vessel. Insana was not engaged In 
maritime work, when he fell and sus- 
tained the alleged injuries. Mr. Justice 
McReynolds ho'’ds that there is a dis- 
tinction or difference between injuries 
sustained on board a vessel in navigable 
waters and injuries sustained on land 
while unloading a vessel. Where the 
injuries occur upon a vessel, in navi- 
gable tide waters, the liability of the 
employer is governed by the maritime 
law and not by our state 'aws. In case 
the injuries occur on the land or exten- 
sions of the land, our state laws may 
be applied upon the facts and circum- 
stances contained in the present case. 
However, there might be an accident 
with a similar state of facts with just 
enough difference in the location of the 
injuries and the business of the em- 
ployer, to bring the claim for compens- 
tion without the meaning of the Work- 


men’s Compensation of New York 
State. 

Each case is a law unto itself and 
if contains certain general principles 


of law which may be applied in other 
claims, from time to time. But the 
facts and circumstances in each case 
give rise to certain questions of law 
which may or may not give jurisdiction 
to our state laws. 

In Stewart v. Knickerbocker Ice Co., 
224 U. S. 149, decided May 17, 1920, the 
injured employe was doing work as a 
bargeman, which was work of a mari- 
time nature. He fell into the Hudson 
River and was drowned, August 3, 1918. 
The U. S. Supreme Court reversed the 
award of the State Industrial Commi3- 
sion in that case and held that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law had no 
jurisdiction of the claim for compensa- 
tion. In defining the rules of our gen- 
eral maritime law Mr. Justice McRey- 
nolds said: 

“The Constitution itself adopted and 
established, as part of the laws of the 
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United States, approved rules of the 
general maritime law and empowered 
Congress to legislate in respect of them 
and other matters within the admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction. Moreover, 
it took from the states all power, by 
legislation or judicial decision, to con- 
travene the essential purposes of, or to 
work material injury to characteristic 
features of such law or to interfere 
with its proper harmony and uniformity 
in its international and interstate re- 
lations. To preserve adequate harmony 
and appropriate uniform rules relating 
to maritime matters and bring them 


within control of the Federal Govern- 
ment was the fundamental purpose; 


and to such definite end Congress was 
empowered to legislate within that 
sphere. 


Maritime Law Distinct From States 

“Since the beginning, Federal courts 
have recognized and applied the rules 
and principles of maritime law as some- 
thing distinct from laws of the several 
states—not derived from or dependent 
on their will. The foundation of the 
right to do this, the purpose for which 
it was granted, and the nature of the 
system so administered, were distinctly 
pointed out long ago. ‘That we have 
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a maritime law of our own, operative 
throughout the United States, cannot 
be doubted. * * * One thing, however, 
is unquestionable: the Constitution 
must have referred to a system of law 
coextensive with, and operating uni- 
formly in, the whole country. It cer- 
tainly could not have been the intention 
to place the rules and limits of mari- 
time law under the disposal and regu- 
lation of the several states, as that 
would have defeated the uniformity and 
consistency at which the Constitution 
aimed on all subjects of a commercial 
character affecting the intercourse of 
the states with each other or with 
foreign states. (The Lottawanna, 21 
Wall. 558, 574, 575.) The field was not 
left unoccupied; the Constitution itself 
adopted the rules concerning rights and 
liabilities applicable therein; and cer- 
tainly these are not less paramount than 
they would have been if enacted by 
Congress. Unless this be true it is quite 
impossible to account for a multitude 
of adjudications by the admiralty 
courts. See Workman y. New York 
City, 179 U. S. 552, 557, et seq. 


“The distinction between the _ indi- 
cated situation created by the Constitu- 
tion relative to maritime affairs and 
the one resulting from the mere grant 
of power to regulate commerce without 
more, should not be forgotten. Also, 
it should be noted that Federal laws 
are constantly applied in state courts— 
unless inhibited their duty so requires. 
Constitution, Art. VI, C'ause 2; Second 
Employers’ Liability Cases, 223 U. S. 1, 
55. Consequently mere reservation of 
partially concurrent cognizance to such 
courts by an act of Congress conferring 
an otherwise exclusive jurisdiction upon 
national courts, could not create sub- 
stantive rights or obligations or indi- 
cate assent to their creation by the 
states.” 


The above doctrine of the United 
States Supreme Court in regard to the 
general maritime law of the United 
States, fixes the powers and limitations 
of Congress in the matter of state and 
Federal rights. 

In a subsequent article, I will explain 
the provisions of a recent law passed 
by Congress, for the purpose of bring- 
ing maritime injuries within the local 
state laws of each state. 
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Is it Dangerous to Take a Bath? 

H. D. Connell, of Santa Ana, Cal., was 
fond of bathing. Like everything else 
that you do often, you are liable to 


become careless about it. The Mary- 
land Casualty has just sent him a check 
in full settlement of his claim under 
one of its accident policies for period 
of disability during the time he was 
laid up for two fractured ribs caused 


by falling in the bath tub. This is 
distinctly the season for bath tub 
claims. 

* * * 


New Taxi Mutuals Numerous 
Mutual casualty insurance associa- 
tions have sprung into being in con- 
siderable number this month. The rate 
which many of them desired was $30 
per month, but Superintendent Stod- 
dard has forced them to accept higher 
initial rates until an experience record 
is established. Severa! of the cab com- 
panies are negotiating to conduct their 
own associations. 
* s 
New Sign Attractive 
The London Guarantee & Accident 
has erected a large sign, above its office 
building at 90 Maiden lane, which is 
attracting much favorable comment. 
The lettering is in black on a white 
background, with a black border around 
the entire board. 
* * * 
Auto Mutuals Ply Trade 
A big day in newspaper advertising 
followed the refusal of the United States 
Court to allow a preliminary injunction 
against the Tolbert law bonding taxi- 
cabs. The World Mutual, Standard Auto- 
mobile Mutual Casualty, and the Cosmo- 
politan Mutual Casualty ran large dis- 
play advertisements in the daily press 
of the city. Brokerage houses also took 
space both in the display and in the 
business service section of the classified 
columns. The Motor Vehicle Bonding 
Companies, 19 West Forty-fourth street, 
were the only stock company represen- 
tatives carrying space in competition 
with the mutuals. 
* * * 
Thanks to the Underwriters! 
Mayor George Oles, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, has resigned after six months of 
confusion as chief executive of his home 
town, He has not accomplished all of 
his platform pledges. ‘How can I,” he 
asks, ‘‘when everybody is against me?” 
Vice-Mayor Reese, who automatically 
follows Oles, will not carry out the cam- 
paign pledges of his predecessor. 
“Are you going to carry out Mr. Oles’s 
policies with regard to drastie cuts in 
the Police and Fire Departments?” he 
was asked. 
“Certainly not. 


You have to have 


protection. There are laws and under- 
writers’ requirements and you can’t 
change those things.” 


* * 


Cafeteria Overlooks Hudson 

The National Surety has started the 
operation of its new lunch room on the 
top of its new bui'ding at No. 4 Albany 
street, New York. In addition to this 
space being used as a cafeteria for 
the employes of the company, the floor 
facilities are such as to permit dancing 
lectures and like gatherings, and will 
also be used by the agency department 
for the purpose of holding agency con- 
ventions from time to time. 

* * 


Limit Surety Agents 
Surety companies are limited to four 
Special agents in New York, and a total 
of three agents are allowed in, Chicago 
according to regulations adopted by 
the Surety Association of America in 
a session held at Hotel Pennsylvania 





June 28. Supplementary legislation 
was also adopted at this session. The 
discussions will be continued all sum- 
mer. These rules have been under dis- 
cussion for several months in commit- 
tee and have been drafted into form 
and approved by member companies. 
* * * 
Hartford Hospitality 

Something new in the line of inter- 
insurance company relations was staged 
on the afternoon and evening of June 
28, when the advertising department of 
the Hartford Fire played host to the 
agency force of the Phoenix Mutual Life. 
The new Hartford Fire building was 
thrown open to the visitors, and about 
twenty Phoenix adherents, headed by 
Leon A. Soper, were prepared to show 
their prowess ‘n baseball, basketball. 
tennis, chess, bridge, checkers and 
dancing. Rain made it impossible to 
hold the outdoor sports, however, but 
there vas enough to do indoors. 


The cause of the affair was a con- 
versation held some time ago between 
J. W. Longnecker, advertising manager 
of the two Hartford companies and 
Mr. Soper. The Hartford Fire’s ad- 
vertising department issued a challenge 
for a field day, which was promptly 
accepted. After exploring the building 
and the grounds, visitors and guests 
gathered in one of the club rooms and 
whi'ed away the time with music, 
dancing and various games until supper. 





No Compensation 
For Tunnel Workers 


LAWS MISS’ RIVER PROJECT 





Vehicular Tunnel Between New York 
and Jersey City Not Under 
State Control 





The Vehicular Tunnel Commission, 
now at work on the tube which will 
connect New York with Jersey City, 
will cancel its workmen’s compensation 


insurance because neither the New York 
nor the New Jersey laws cover the inter- 
state situation which obtains. The men 
at work on the tunnel heartily endorse 
the cancellation, due to the fact that a 
compressed air bonus will be paid in- 
stead, according to Morris M. Froelich, 
secretary of the New York Interstate 
Bridge and Tunnel Commission. This 
bonus will enable each man to pay the 
premiums on an individual policy if he 
so desires, the officials state. 

“The insurance policy in force would 
result in the payment of $20 per week 
to any employe who has been disabled,” 
Mr. Froelich declared. “This would hold 
whether the man was an_ unskilled 
laborer or the chief engineer. 

“Under the bonus system, however, 
each man is paid a given percentage of 
his salary every time he is subject to 
the compressed air hazard or similar 
type of work, The amount paid is $14.80 
per hundred dollars of salary or wages. 
In this way protection is given in pro- 
portion to the value of the man to us. 

“Nor has this protection been re- 
stricted to the men going directly into 
the compressed air tube. The commis- 
sion has decided that all of the work 
connected with the actual construction 
of the tunnel offers equivalent hazard, 
and so include all this work in the bonus 
system. 

“The saving to the commission re- 
sulting from the cancellation of the pol- 
icy ig put at $50,000 per year.” 











The Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 


announces the removal of its 


Maiden Lane Branch 


on July First to 
75 Maiden Lane 


and cordially invites your in- 


spection of these new offices. 
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Canadian Head Office: 
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Service Contracts 
of of 
Quality Superiority 
to to 
Policy Holders Representatives 


MORE THAN 
$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poli- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 
man. 
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